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Pupiic OPINION AND THE SPECIAL Comission.——Few 
persons at the end of last week would have thought it likely 
that such a shifty, unprincipled, self-indulgent old man as 
Richard Pigott would commit suicide. Yet so he did, and 
the self-slaughter was deliberately planned in the event of 
certain contingencies occurring. His death is a manifest 
misfortune to the 77szes, and to the Loyalist party generally, 
for, had he survived, certain mysteries might have been 
unravelled which will now perhaps for ever remain unsolved. 
Meanwhile, the unseemly jubilation indulged in by certain 
Gladstoniam and Parnellite newspapers is natural enough. 
It is their cue to argue that, with the withdrawal of the 
incriminating letters, the case put forward by the Zimes has 
collapsed, and that the innocence of the parties accused has 
been triumphantly established. Cool-headed observers will 
scarcely admit this view. The “letters” were eagerly seized 
upon bya sensation-loving public, but their value, or want of 
value, has no bearing on the voluminous evidence previously 
adduced. Let us turn, however, to what isreally a more 
important branch of the subject. What has been the effect 
of the revelations made before the Commission on public 
opinion generally ? We may venture to say that, although 
the repetition in a compact form of the various atrocities 
which have been perpetrated in Ireland since 1879 has 
revived the horror and loathing which were felt at the time 
when these outrages were first reported, yet the fresh recital 
of this twice-told dismal tale has aroused among men of all 
parties an earnest desire to do something which will per- 
manently pacify the malcontents of the sister-island. Further 
remarks on this undoubted tendency are given under a 
separate heading. 


Presipent Harrison’s Messace.——It was natural that 
in his first Message General Harrison should dwell upon the 
fact that with his accession to the Presidency his country 
entered upon the second century of its history under the 
Constitution. He offers a glowing review of the material 
progress of the United States; but some of his hearers may, 
perhaps, have remembered that even America, with all its 
immense resources, has not wholly escaped, and will certainly 
not in future escape, from the pressure of some of those 
social problems which cause perplexity and anxiety in the 
Old World. Some hints were thrown out as to the necessity 
of controlling immigration, and the fact that this question 
was raised may be taken as an indication that the new 
President foresees the possibility of grave dangers arising 
from the growth of poverty. With regard to the mainte- 
nance of a Protective tariff he spoke clearly enough ; but he 
had to take refuge in vague commonplaces when he 
expressed his belief that Pretection could be so manipulated 
as to prevent the existence of an inconvenient annual sur- 
plus. His remarks on the Civil Service show that, so far as 
this great element of the national life is concerned, President 
Harrison has no wish to be classed with Reformers, and the 
line he takes on the question will not be very severely con- 
demned by any one who remembers that, like all the 
Presidents who have preceded him, he is under heavy 
obligations to a crowd of hungry office-seekers. Civil 
Service Reform will become possible only when the people 
generally prove that they are in earnest about the matter, 
and as yet they have proved nothing of the kind. No fault 
can be found with President Harrison’s references to foreign 
policy ; but the world would have more confidence in his 
assurances if the relations of the United States to other nations 
were to be regulated during his term of office by a less 
impetuous statesman than Mr. Blaine. So long as the 
Canadian difficulty remains unsolved, England will probably 
have no reason to congratulate herself on Mr. Blaine’s 
predominant influence in the new Administration. 


Tue CRoFTERS.——If hearty good will could bring pros- 
perity to the crofters, it would be theirs to-morrow. Both 
parties in the House of Commons recognise that terrible, 
and, for the most part, quite undeserved suffering exists 
among these starving people ; both admit too, that something 

ought to be done. But the moment it comes to drafting a 
remedial scheme, the practical difficulties are found to be 
_ insurmountable. The main elements are precisely the 
same as those which present themselves in the West of 
Ireland. A constantly increasing population clings to 
wretched land, which even at the best of times scarcely 
repays tillage. ‘here is no lack of industry among them, 
but a terrible want of enterprise. Although America beckons 
to them to come over and share her ample stores, they will 
not budge. As for migrating to less populated parts of 
Scotland, few of them possess the means to stock even the 
smallest farms. Mr. Chamberlain, who has given much 
thought to these poor folk, is hopeful of good from a well- 
considered scheme of emigration under Government control 
and guidance. But before making that experiment, it would 
be well to ascertain whether a sufficient number of crofters 
would avail themselves of it to relieve the congested dis 
tricts. Then, too, how could State aid be refused to starying 
English people desirous of seeking their fortunes abroad ? 
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Mr. Chamberlain, returning to his earlier manner, asserts 
that there is “a basis of wrong” underlying the sufferings of 
the crofters. Assuming that this is the case—though it is not 
easy to see where the wrong lies—might not the hungry ones 
of English cities advance precisely the same grounds for 
being helped out of the taxpayers’ pockets to cross the 
ocean? And ifthis boon were granted in their instance, all in- 
ducement to working-class families to save their passage money 
out of their earnings would be gone. “State-aided emigration 
may become necessary to keep down an over-prolific popu- 
lation, but, before embarking in it, we should carefully con- 
sider where the limits should be placed. 
philanthropic machinery ; not so easy to make it obey the 
order, “ Thus far and no farther.” 
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Mr. Airp’s Errenicon.——It would be remarkable—only 
that Irish history is full of such anomalies—that, although 
Home Rule has been passionately demanded for twenty 
years past, none of the recognised chiefs of the movement— 
neither Mr. Butt, Mr. Shaw, nor Mr. Parnell—have ever 
formulated what they mean by Home Rule. They have 
never constructed a definite scheme, brought it before 
Parliament, and said distinctly, “ This is what we want.” It 
was left for an Englishman to devise such a scheme, but 
unfortunately his plan, apart from its intrinsic merits or dis- 
advantages, was discredited by the manner of its appearance. 
It seemed—we do not say that it was-—due less to a genuine 
change of belief than to a desire to regain office by Parnellite 
aid. At all events, Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was rejectecs 
and nothing has since been put forward in its place. Yet 
the state of Ireland cannot be called satisfactory. The 
energetic action of the Chief Secretary has repressed open 
outrage, but the mass of the people are still profoundly dis- 
contented. Many persons, therefore, on this side of St. 
George's Channel are beginning to say, without reference to 
party, “Can no remedy be found for this thorn in our 
flesh?” Mr. Aird’s letter in Monday’s Zmes may be con- 
sidered as an expression of this sentiment. He asks for 
what is practically another Round Table Conference, 
to discuss this momentous problem ; only, unlike its 
abortive predecessor, which represented only the two 
sections of the then disunited Liberal party, seats would 
be found at his table for Parnellites, Gladstonians, Liberal- 
Unionists, and Conservatives. Mr. Aird is not in himself an 
important man, but it may be surmised that he has important 
backers. Is there any chance of such a Conference accom- 
plishing its object, should it meet? There is, on the obser- 
vance of two conditions: first, the. paltry jealousies of 
partisanship must be laid aside ; secondly, and still more 
important, Discontented Ireland must abandon, now and for 
ever, boycotting, moonlighting, murder, and all other forms 
of social coercion. Then, and not till then, she may be 
entrusted to sit and legislate in company with the Loyalist 
minority which is satisfied with things as they are. 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S LraGur.——tThere are signs that 
the new French Ministry may prove, after all, tobe some- 
thing more than a mere Exhibition Cabinet. It has begun 
well by dissolving the so-called League of Patriots. For some 
time this noisy body has made itself notorious by furious 
denunciations of Germany, and by persistent efforts to keep 
alive and to stimulate the warlike passions of the French 
people. Its ultimate aim was rather to discredit the Republic 
than to bring about a war of revenge ; and latterly it has 
plainly revealed its real object by working incessantly on behalf 
of General Boulanger. The Government acted well within its 
rights in bringing to an end the labours of so dangerous an 
association ; and all who are interested in the maintenance 
of Republican institutions in France must hope that future 
attempts to create disorder will be treated with equal stern- 
mess. General Boulanger professes to have no ambition 
which is inconsistent with the maintenance of the Republic ; 
but every one knows that if he became supreme only the 
forms of liberty would survive his triumph. It is highly 
probable, too, that in order to evade the difficulties by which 
he would be confronted at home, he would adopt the foreign 
policy which has so long been advocated by the mischievous 
League of Patriots. There’ can, of course, be no inter- 
ference with him and his followers if they choose to carry on 
their agitation by methods which the law does not condemn. 
But if the Government allowed it to use any means which 
might seem to them appropriate, it would simply invite defeat 
for itself. By opposing them resolutely, the Ministry may be 
able to remain in power until after the General Election, for 
the Republicans in the Chamber, divided about many other 
matters, are united in their antagonism to the pretensions of 
General Boulanger. A good effect may also be produced 
upon the nation, which likes to feel that it is being ruled 
vigorously. 


Tye Hon. ARTILLERY CompANy.—Out of not’ a little 
unnecessary evil has come some good to the Hon. Artillery 
Company. Whatever may have been the cause of the late 
squabble, it cannot be gainsaid that the ancient civic corps 
had for a considerable period lost touch with the Army 
at large. It was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, nor even good 
red herring : the Regulars derided it as a military body, the 


Militia regarded it as a sort of fly in amber, the Volunteers 
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were keenly jealous of its exclusive privileges. The new 
Warrant will, it is to be hoped, put an end to this anomalous 
state of things. While the Company retains many of its 
most cherished privileges, it will no longer stand beyond the 
control of the military authorities. In that respect it is now 
assimilated to the rest of the land forces, and can be embodied 
in any emergency for active service. This new departure 
had become absolutely necessary if the regiment was to con- 
tinue in existence. The innate conservatism of the English 
people could tolerate much in a corps claiming to be the 
oldest in the service ; but it would not long have sanctioned 
such a dangerous absurdity as an armed and disciplined body 
beyond the reach of the Commander-in-Chief. Now that 
the storm in the tea-cup of Bunhili Fields is happily termi- 
nated, the disputants would do well to smoke the calumet of 
peace. There is no reason whatever why the Prince of 
Wales should not resume the Captain-Generalship : it isa 
purely honorary office, involving no sort of work. But the 
command is a different matter : no one should be appointed 
toit who cannot give up a large portion of his time to 
executing its duties. Almost as much will depend upon a 
wise choice ofan adjutant. It will not suffice to secure some 
“smart” parade officer from the Regulars; to fill the post 
properly he must be endowed with other gifts than a 
mastery of drill—tact, judgment, and good temper, among 
others. There are plenty of such to be had for the asking 
among the over-filled ranks of the compulsorily retired. 
SS 

DEBATING THE Appress.——In spite of Mr. Smith's 
earnest appeal, which was seconded by Mr. Gladstone, a 
considerable number of the members of the House of 
Commons, mostly belonging to the Parnellite and ultra- 
Radical sections, show no sign of abating a jot of the privilege 
which enables them to discuss Amendments to the Address 
of every possible variety. It is true that the Speaker has 
ruled out some of these Amendments as inadmissible, but 
enough remain to make it doubtful whether the really 
important and urgent business which. waits to be accomplished 
will be reached before the Easter Vacation. It seems to be 
useless to appeal to the good sense and patriotism of the 
honourable gentlemen who raise these discussions. So long 
as they can air their pet hobbies, and-see their speeches 
repeated, the real business, to perform which they are sent to 
Parliament, may take care of itself. It is plain, therefore, 
that some more stringent remedies will have to be discovered 
for the stoppage of this unseasonable loquacity. We should 
be sorry to see the abolition of the time-honoured Queen’s 
Speech, and the Address by which it is followed ; but it would 
be worth while even to effect this revolution, if thereby the 
scanty space of time which is at the service of Parliament 
could be economised. Or another suggestion might be 
adopted. Let the House of Commons meet on Saturdays, 
under the presidency ofa Deputy-Speaker, to be elected each 
week by the assembled members. Let all the usual forms be 
observed, but with the important proviso that the votes 
recorded shall have no binding force. During these Saturday 
sittings the House would become a Debating Society pure 
and simple ; and all sorts of academical discussions might be 
carried on, an arrangement which would save the precious 
time now devoted to such topics on the other five days of the 
week. 
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Tue New Wimerzpon.——On the whole, the National 
Rifle Association may be congratulated on finally choosing 
Bisley Common as its new shooting ground. Provided the 
drainage can be made what it should be, the site is, perhaps 
as good a one as can be found. The distance from London 
is scarcely greater, by time measurement, than the journey to 
Wimbledon Camp; while Bisley has the advantage of involving 
too long a walk for the objectionable characters who gave the 
old trysting-place aresemblance to Bartholomew Fair. Some, 
Cassandras predict glare and mirage ; others, siroccos of dust ; 
others, universal bogginess during wet weather. Perhaps 
some of these inconveniences may make themselves felt at 
first, but so long as the new camp proves healthy, other 
drawbacks will not much matter. The Association must 
make account with considerable loss of gate-money ; short 
as the distance is, it will be too far for driving there and 
back, a very usual method with visitors to Wimbledon. It 
is possible, too, that the rejection of Cannock Chase may, for 
a while, rankle in the minds of the Midland contingent and 
keep them from competing at the new Wimbledon. On the 
other hand, the proximity of Bisley to Aldershot gives it a 
spice of military prestige which was altogether lacking at the 
cockney suburb. The new ground may be utilised hereafter 
for camping-out manoeuvres, when not required for the 
annual shooting. But almost everything will depend, so far 
as popularity goes, on the service of trains. If they are 
reasonably fast, frequent, and quite punctual, and if the fares 
are placed at a iow figure, Bisley will “draw.” The South 
Western Company does not bear a very good name in either 
of these particulars ; but perhaps the management may be 
stimulated by this- new source of revenue to put forth 
like those which have made the great northern 
railways such models of speed, punctuality, and cheapness. 


A Soutn AFRICA COMMITTEE. An influential Com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of guarding the 
interests of the native population of Bechuanaland. 


- powerful party in South Africa agitates for the annexation of 
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this magnificent territory to Cape Colony. If it succeeded 
in its objects we may be certain that the natives would fare 
badly. ‘The country has splendid material resources, and 
the temptation to develop them at the cost of the existing 
owners of the soil, were direct Imperial control removed, 
would be irresistible. Cape Colony has no sort of right to 
the authority claimed on its behalf. Bechuanaland was not 
its efforts, and the natives, So far from wishing to 
come under its control, desire nothing so much as to be 
ject to the Imperial Government. Even from the point 
of view of our own interests it would be extreme folly to 
relax our hold over these great regions. Our home popula- 
tion grows SO rapidly, and presses SO closely upon the means 
of subsistence, that emigration will probably become more 
and more necessary ; and Bechuanaland, and the vast 
territories to the north, comprising the British Protectorate 
and the country within the sphere of British influence, 
afford splendid openings for our surplus workers. It may be 
said that if bands of emigrants are to go out from Great 
Britain the natives will in any case be displaced ; but this is 
not atall a necessary inference, since it would always be 
easy for Imperial authorities on the spot to see that no 
injustice was done. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
South Africa Committee will succeed in directing public atten- 
tion to the question, and in strengthening the determination 
of Lord Knutsford to resist the pressure brought to bear 
upon him from Cape Colony. What is needed, as Earl 
Grey lately urged, is that a High Commissioner should be 
appointed “entirely independent of the Governor of the 
Cape, and, therefore, free to exercise his own judgment 
without any disturbing influence from party feeling in the 
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Tite PRINCE'S CINDERELLA FANCY DRESS BALL 


A BRILLIANT and eminently successful Fancy Dress Ball was 
held at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, February 26th, 
on behalf of the Chelsea Hospital for ‘Women. It has been cus- 
tomary for some years past for the management of the institution to 
organise a series of Six Cinderella Dances, the first ball being held 
in November, the remainder following at fortnightly intervals. 
This is the third occasion upon which the series has terminated with 
the now popular form of amusement of dancing in fancy dress. The 
hall itself, which has recently been draped in old gold—a vast 
improvement upon its former bare appearance—was tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers, lamps, and fairy lights, and the bijou orchestra 
discoursed sweet music. Supper was served in the room beneath 
the hall, and here also no expense had been spared to add to the 
comfort and enjoyment of the guests, who numbered over 200. We 
trust that the hospital will benefit financially by this ball, as with 
its sixty-three beds constantly filled with poor, suffering women it 
need hardly be said that the funds are seldom flourishing. The 
hospital in the Fulham Road is well worthy of a visit, and its special 
work cannot fail to gain one’s heartfelt sympathy. We understand 
that—that most important adjunct to surgical charity—a _con- 
valescent home, is about to be established in connection with the 
hospital. Mr. Henry E. Wright, the treasurer, will gladly receive 
the smallest donations. 


AT A PANTOMIME REHEARSAL 


Tur “ Fifth Position” is the subject of M. Renouard’s sketch this 
week. Theyounggirls, who are depicted in what appears to beavery 
unstable attitude, are about to go through an_ exercise which will 
terminatein precisely the same position. Indeed, this position is the 
beginning and the end of every exercise in class, and serves also as 
the starting point for training the feet to that peculiar step so 
characteristic of the professional dancer, who always evinces her 
calling by her mode of walking even when out of doors. 


DR. MAGUIRE 


PROFESSOR. MAGUIRE, who had come over from Dublin to London 
for the purpose of being examined before the Special Commis- 
sion, had been suffering for some weeks from inflammation of the 
trachea. He appeared to be worse upon his arrival in Eaton Place, 
and he died there of exhaustion on February 26th. Dr. Maguire 
was one of the most distinguished graduates of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He took his degree in 1854, winning two gold medals, one 
in classics, and one in ethics and logic. For some years he was 
Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, Galway. In 1880, he was 
elfcted a Fellow of the University, when the fellowships were 
opened to Roman Catholics. At the time of his death he was Lec- 
turer in Greek and Latin Composition, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. He wrote essays on the Platonic ethics, which attracted 
much attention. In politics he was a zealous Unionist. His 
generous nature, genial manners, and unobtrusive but impressive 
talents made him a general favourite.—Our portrait is from a photo- 
graph by Chancellor, 55, Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG’S BRIDE 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG is certainly a man who 

When he found that Russian 
intrigues would not allow to govern Bulgaria in peace and 
quietude, he quietly abdicated, and now that the German Emperor 
definitely refuses 
Prince Alexander consoles himself with another bride, and determines 
to abandon his princely title and rank, and practically relire into 
private life. He has chosen a charming wife in a pretty and talented 
operatic singer, attached to the Darmstadt Court Theatre, Fraulein 
Johanna, Loisinger. This lady is a Hungarian, and was born on 
‘April 18th, 1865, at Pressburg ; her father was valet to the Austrian 
Field-Marshal-Lieutenant Martin Signorini, her mother being anative 
of Bruneck, in the Tyrol. As she early displayed much musical 
talent, Fraulein Loisinger was carefully trained for the musical pro- 
fession, and studied at Prague, where the Times correspondent 
tells us that ‘she and her mother ” occupied a modest apartment in 
the Carolinerthal suburb. There she lived for two years, continuing 
her studies, and occasionally singing at concerts. Her rich and 
captivating voice, her beautiful face, and her blameless lile, soon 
made her a general favourite, and, although disinclined to enter on 
a theatrical career, she yielded to her mother’s wishes, and in 1885 
made her débu¢ at Troppau, in Silesia. She next appeared at Linz, 
where she played with much success as Zerlina in Don Fan, and 
Eva in the Meistersinger. Thence she went to Leipsic, and finally 
to Darmstadt, where she was permanently engaged at the Court 
Theatre. She has only one brother, who is an officer in the 
Austrian army. The marriage is stated to have taken place at 
Mentone, on the 6th inst., and the Prince and his bride will hence- 
forward bear the title of the Count and Countess von Hartenau. 
To this the German Emperor, who is probably delighted at so 
speedy 2 solution of what at one time threatened to be a serious 
family difficulty, has consented. The Count and Countess, however, 
will not live in Germany, but either in Italy or Austria. 


LIEUTENANT STODDART 


[RECENT news from Bhamo and the Northern Shan States has 
been very unsatisfactory. Fifty of Superintendent Segrave's military 
olice were surrounded by a body of 500 Shans, and had to cut their 
way through them, losing two killed and ten wounded. Hereupon, 
a detachment of 200 men from the Hampshire Regiment and the 
17th Bengal Infantry, with two guns, commanded by Captain Smith, 
R.A., were sent to attack the dacoits. The latter were strongly 
stockaded at Maulin. The stockade was shelled and subsequently 
carried, but not without serious loss, Lieutenant Stoddart, of the 
17th Bengal Infantry, two men of the Hampshire Regiment, and 
two Sepoys were killed ; eight men of the Hampshire Regiment, 
and ten Sepoys were wounded. The dacoits are said to have been 
chiefly disbanded Chinese soldiers from across the frontier. Lieu- 
tenant Stoddart won his commission through the ranks, having 
enlisted in 1885, at the age of nineteen, at Pontefract, in the and 
Battalion Yorkshire Light Infantry.—Our portrait is froma photo- 


graph. 


“JULIUS CHSAR” AT OXFORD 


ON the evening of February 27th, the first of six performances O1 


Shakespeare's play Fulius Cesar was given in the New Theatre, 
Oxford, by the Oxford Dramatic Society. The play was mounted 


and stage-managed with a care and completeness which would do 
credit to a West End theatre. The scenery Was designed by Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, the music was written by Mr. Leslie Mayne, and the 
extensive dramatis persone (for julius Casar is essentially a 
spectacular piece) was enacted by a very capable company, grouped 
by Mr. Stewart Dawson, of the Haymarket Theatre. The arduous 

art of Brutus was taken by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, of Christ 
Church, the founder and acting-manager of the Society. Mr. 
W. J. Morris, of Jesus, as Mark Antony, showed himself both a 
powerful actor and a highly-finished elocutionist. Mr. E. H. 
Clarke, of New College, was very successful in the difficult and 
somewhat thankless part of Cassius. Decius Brutus was played by 
Mr. H. B. Irving, son of the Lyceum Manager. He showed in this 
small part that he possessed some of his father’s powers. Gulius 
Casar affords little scope for female talent, but Mrs. W. L, Courtney 
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was most graceful and pathetic as Portia; while Mrs, Charles 
Sim did her best with the small part of Calphurnia. _The scenery 
was much appreciated ; that of the death of Casar was modelled 
from Gerdme’s well-known picture. 


THE PARNELL COMMISSION 


In our last issue we gave some account of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, February 26th, when the arrangements of the Court were 
entirely upset by the non-appearance of Richard Pigott. The 
business done on that day, therefore, did not much concern the 
purpose for which the Commission is constituted. It rather centred 
round the personality of the missing and, therefore, especially inte- 
resting witness, What had become of him, and how far could 
reliance be placed on his evidence, formed the two chief branches 
of the inquiry. The answer to the former was that he had gone 
abroad, and was subsequently heard of in Paris (of his tragical end 
at Madrid we give an account elsewhere). As for his evidence, it 
was plainly worthless, for he had written out, on February 23rd, 
at Mr. Labouchere’s house, a confession stating that he had forged 
the whole of the letters submitted on behalf ofthe Zimes. In con- 
nection with this inquiry, Mr. Soames, Mr. Houston, and Mr. 
Shannon were re-called, while Sergeant Gallagher of the Royal Trish 
Constabulary proved that he was placed at Anderton’s Hotel merely 
for the purpose of preventing Pigott from being mobbed. 

When the Court reassembled next day, Mr. Cunynghame, the Secre- 
tary, read out Pigott’s confession, which was made in the presence of 


Mickey Walsh, a boy of ten, boycotted because his futher did not jom 
the Plan of Campaign. Mr. ‘Lockwood :-—* Let the boy go. If his peram- 
bulator is outside he had better be wheeled home.” 


Messrs. Labouchere and G. A. Sala. Then the Attorney-General 
rose and withdrew the question of the genuineness of the letters 
from the consideration of the Court, on the ground that “ after the 
evidence which has been given, we are not entitled tu say that they 
are genuine.” With reference to Sir Charles Russell’s statement 
about ‘‘a foul conspiracy,” the Attorney-General said :—“ If a foul 
conspiracy has existed, those whom we represent have had no share 
whatever in it.? Sir Charles Russell followed, suggesting that the 
Court should order a Special Report regarding the authenticity of 
the letters, and then obtained leave to call Mr. Parnell, who swore 
that the letters attributed to himself were forgeries. 

When the Court met again on March ist (having omitted the 
usual Thursday sitting on the previous day), Mr. O'Kelly, Mr. 
Campbell, and Mr. Davitt gave similar evidence to that of Mr. 
Parnell as regarded certain documents placed before them ; then 
Messrs. George Lewis, Labouchere, and Sala, told the story of 
Pigott’s confession, Mr. Soames gave evidence concerning certain 
statements written by Pigott, and, finally, having completed this 
extraneous inquiry, the regular business of the Court was resumed 
by the reading of certain extracts from the notorious Irish-American 
paper called the Trish World. Further details are given in our 
‘* Legal” column, 


A NOTED BULGARIAN BRIGAND 


Cristo SAVVOF, though only twenty-one years of age, is one of 
the most noted brigands of Bulgaria. In 1885 he served in the 
army, and went through the Servian Campaign, but subsequently 
deserted and joined a band of brigands, In 1888 he was one of the 
party whichon the night of July 7th, captured MM. Landler and Bidel 
(two railway officials), and M. Mitkoglou, a merchant, and his 
servant. His share of their ransom had been 200/,, and of this 195/. 
was found on him when captured. On August 23rd he was arrested 
with three of his companions near Sofia, was tried, and condemned 
to fifteen years’ hard labour. The Government prosecutor, how- 
ever, has protested against so light a punishment, and a new Court- 
martial has been formed to revise the sentence; and it is now 
thought probable that Savvof and his comrades will be condemned 
to death, in which case the execution willtake place in public, as an 
example to would-be freebooters.—We are indebted for the above 
particulars to M. Iskender, Editor of La Bulgarie. 


CROYLAND ABBEY 


CROWLAND, or Croyland, is situated in the county of Lincoln, 
on the borders of Northamptonshire, on the River Welland, It was 
once a town of great celebrity, and the seat of one of the richest 
and most splendid monasteries in England. The ruins of the latter 
afford a fine specimen of the semi—or mixed—Norman architecture. 
Its origin and history are as follows :—Ethelbald, King of Mercia, 
founded a monastery at Repton, in Derbyshire, and thither the son of 
one of his nobles, at theage of twenty-four, retired and became a monk, 
under the name of Guthlac. Desiring afterwards to withdraw him- 
self still further from the world, he entered a boat, and resolved to 
let it take him wherever it listed. It walted him to Crowland Isle, 
and there he built a hut, and died in the odour of sanctity in 817. 
In honour of St. Guthlac, King Ethelbald founded a monastery on 
the spot, and endowed it liberally. The abbey was successively 
burnt, first by the Danes, and afterwards, on several occasions, by 
accident, so that the various buildings which are now extant do not 
date from an earlier period than the twelfth century. The nave roof 
fell in 1688, since which time the north aisle has been used as the 
parish church of Croyland. The Abbey had already suffered severely 
during the Civil War, most of the minster was demolished, and em- 
ployed as a stone quarry. Tombs, monuments, and painted glass 
were wantonly broken. The north aisle was stripped of its exqui- 
site embéllishments. Yet the west front, with its rows of statues, 
is still one of the finest architectural relics of the kingdom. There 
is a grand tower. ‘There are admirable mouldings, capitals, and 
arches. A sum of three thousand pounds, it is reckoned by Mr. 
Pearson, the architect in whose hands the supervision of the work 
has been entrusted, will save this magnificent old building from 
falling into further decay, and donations for this purpose will be 
thankfully regeived by the Rector, the Rey. T. H. Le Beeuf, Croy- 
land, near Peterborough. : 
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LORD SALISBURY IN THE CITY 


THE London Chamber of Commerce held their annual dinner on 
the evening of February 27th, at the Cannon Street Hotel ; Sir 
John Lubbock, Président of the Chamber, took the chair, and the 
company, which numbered ‘over 400, comprised the principal 
bankers and merchants of the City, as well as a numerous body of 
distinguished guests, among whom were the Lord Mayor, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Brassey, and many MP's. In answer to the toast of Her Majesty's 
Government, Lord Salisbury made as he usually does, an interesting 
and amusing speech. Ie thought that, in these days, the powers of 
Governments and Parliaments were over-rated. “ For destructive 
purposes,” he said, “they can cut off dead wood ; for constructive 
purposes, all that they can do is to give free play to the living 
forces of the country; and it is these living forces, and not the 
decrees of Governments or. the statutes of Parliaments, that will 
Sir Algernon West, who is Chair- 
man of the Board of Inland Revenue, in returning thanks at a later 
period of the evening, said that it was his painful duty to extract 
every year fifty-two millions sterling from his fellow-countrymen j 
and that a letter addressed to “ The Chief Extortioner had been 
delivered to him by the Post Office without the slightest hesitation, 


NOTES OF THE SIKKIM EXPEDITION 
Our portrait of the Dowager Maharanee of Sikkim is a sketch 
This lady is the mother of 
the present Rajah, and is a pure Tibetan, very fair, and about fifty 
writes the artist, “and I 
think was alittle ‘on’ at the time I sketched her. The headdress was 


coral and sapphires. The two white bands were composed of strings 
ofseed pearls, the larger stones beading round the cap were also coral 
and sapphires, alternately placed. Over her left shoulder was a very 
handsome clcth of gold band richly worked. In her right hand 
were her beads.” The room jllustrated is the. state saloon of the 
Rajah’s Palace at Chumbi, and shows the shrine and images of 
Buddha, and other deities. The whole of the shrine is of bright 
brass, surmounted with silver and precious stones. The workman- 
ship, painting, and design, is in many ways superior to anything of 
the kind in India, and is more Chinese or Japanese in style. The 
two trumpets on the right of the shrine are very handsome, and are 
mounted with silver bands. They were to be sent to Lord Dufferin 
asa souvenir. The prisoner shown was captured in a surprise of an 
advanced picquet of the enemy by Lieutenant Ryder, and a detach- 
ment of sixteen men, who had been ordered to take a prisoner if 
possible, as information was required regarding the strength and 
position of the Tibetans. 


CHARTER DAY AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


THE granting of a Charter of Incorporation for Tunbridge Wells 
was celebrated on Wednesday week with much ceremony. Hitherto 
the town has been governed by a Local Board; but henceforth it 
will have a Mayor and Corporation. The first election to their offices 
taking place on the 21st inst. A special train took a deputation in 
the morning to London, and thence brought down the Town Clerk, 
Mr. W. C. Cripps, with the new Charter, its arrival being signalled 
by a salute of twenty-one guné. A grand procession was then 
formed of yeomanry, volunteers, fire brigades, the chief personages of 
the town, friendly societies, and the Mayors of ten neighbouring 
towns—Brighton, Hastings, Margate, Folkestone, Lewes, Queen- 
borough, ravesend, Rochester, Maidstone, and Faversham—to 
escort the Charter to the Town Hall, the document being conveyed 
by the Town Clerk in an open'carriage. When the Town Hall was 
reached the Charter was publicly read, this being followed by the 
singing of ‘God Save the Queen” by a number of school children. 
The proceedings closed with a luncheon in the Town Hall, at which 
Mr. J. Stone-Wigg, the Chairman of the expiring Board, presided, 
the toast of the day, “The New Borough of Tunbridge Wells,” 
being proposed by Mr. R. Norton, M.P. The streets were gaily 
decorated, and the only drawbrack was the unfavourable weather.— 
The portraits of Messrs. Stone-Wigg, Cripps, and Durrant are from 
photographs by lercy S. Lankester, Cox and Durrant, and II. P. 
Robinson, respectively, all of Tunbridge Wells. 


“STRANGERS IN THE HOUSE” 
See pages 245 ef segg. 3 
“THE TENTS OF SHEM,” 


A New Story by Grant Allen, illustrated by E. F. Brewtnall 
R.W.S., and E, Barclay, is continued on page 253. 


STAG HUNTING IN THE HIGHLANDS 
See pages 256, 257 
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pedkntan eb ectnaa reeensenTN Een SOAS 


Since the Session opened the House of Lords, as far as it has 
been sitting at all, has been seated in the House of Commons over 
the clock. One half of the first row of seats in the Strangers’ 
Gallery is set apart for peers, ‘the other half being reserved for 


’ Foreign Ministers, Westminster schoolboys, and other distinguished 


persons. The peers, having no work to do in their own gilded 
chamber, have, night after night, flocked into the Commons, sitting 
in double row, through some of the more exciling scenes standing 
in a mass in the gangway. Lord Stratheden and Campbell, whose 
air of profound sagacity is equal to his combination of distinguished 
names, is a frequent visitor, going to sleep with great regularity in 
the seat behind the recess over the clock, whence the Prince of 
Wales is accustomed to look on when he chances to be in town and 
there are lively scenes going forward. Lord Spencer often looks in 
when Irish affairs are to the fore ; Lord Brabourne looks down on 
the scene of the former triumphs of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen ; and 
Lord Rosebery, with the cares of the County Council on his head, 
sometimes looks in to find recreation. 

This week there has not been much to draw an audience, though 
it is noteworthy that since the Pigott episode the House of Com- 
mons has resumed its long-intermitted attraction for the public. 
Last Session the Strangers’ Galleries were by no means crowded 
and the current Session opened under depressing circumstances as 
far as the appearance of this portion of the House is concerned. 
But all through last week the Strangers’ Galleries were seething 
with people and excitement, crowds waiting in the Central Hall on 
the off chance of securing an abandoned seat. Once set going the 
rush for the galleries is maintained, and all through this week they 
have been full. 

The tragic ending of the forger has had the desirable effect of 
withdrawing his name from the category of Parliamentary phrases 
in which it was steadily finding a place. Last week Mr. Balfour 
could not rise from the Treasury Bench to address the House, nor 
the Attorney-General walk up the floor, without crics of ‘* Pigott! 
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Pigott !” reverberating. Since Monday his name has not once been 
mentioned, either in debate or exclamation. The efforts of the 
Irish members, recruited by the assistance of Sir William Harcourt 
have been directed to fixing upon the Government a charge ‘at 
collusion with the 77mes attorney in getting up evidence detrimental 
to Mr. Parnell. There is at the present time more than one 
prisoner brought over from Jreland to give evidence before the 
Commission. It is alleged that these prisoners have, in violation 
of prison rules, been visited at pleasure by emissaries of Mr. Soames, 
and have been, subjected to various influences to induce them to 
give evidence agreeable to the Z2mes. Night after night Mr. 
Matthews and Mr. Balfour have been attacked on this head without 
drawing from them very much in the way of admission or inor- 
mation, It is admitted that the prisoners are here, and that the 
visits alluded to have been paid. Mr. Matthews’s contention is that 
these visits are in the ordinary course of prison usage, and that Mr. 
Parnell’s agents would, in identical circumstances, be permitted to 
pay similar visits. 

The debate on the Address practically closed on Friday night, 
when Mr. John Morley’s amendment was rejected by a substantial 
majority. But, thereafter, members having axes to grind seized the 
favourable opportunity of the Address to get the little jobs done. 
A fortnight ago attention was called in this column to the gross and 
purposeless waste of time that takes place in connection with moving 
the Address, and the hope was adventured that the time was not 
far distant when this nuisance would be abated. What happened 
this week has justified the remarks, and achance observation dropped 
by Mr. Gladstone encourages the hope. On Monday, the Ilouse 
resuming debate on the Address for the eighth night, was confronted 
by Professor Stuart, who had on the paper an amendment raising 
the question of Local Option. The Speaker, in ruling these amend- 
ments out of order, made a brief statement which authoritatively 
brings into full light the enormity of the scandal that has grown up 
around the debate on' the Address. These amendments, he said, 


‘anticipated the discussion, one of them upon three Bills, and the 


other upon four Bills, which the House had appointed for a future 
day One of the measures, he observed, was actually in the name of 
Professor Stuart himself ! 

The meaning of this weighty rebuke, translated out of House of 
Commons ‘diction, simply is that Professor Stuart and Sir W. 
Lawson were endeavouring to get two opportunities of bringing to 
the front questions in which they are personally, and very creditably, 
concerned. To debate the question either of the Housing of the 
Working Classes or of Local Option on the Address would have no 
practical utility. Whatever course the House might be induced to 
take thereupon would be decided only when either a bill or a resolu- 
tion was formally submitted. But Professor Stuart, Sir Wilfti¢ 
Lawson, and other friends would have the opportunity of taking uf 
the earlier and fresher hours of the Session by delivering speeches. 
So undisguised was this design, that Professor Stuart and Sir W. 
Lawson, bowing as they said to the decision of the Speaker, forth- 
with attempted to proceed with the delivery of their speeches. But 
Mr. Peel is not a Speaker to be thus circumvented. He swooped 
down upon both members before they had far advanced, calling 
Professor Stuart twice to order before he abandoned his cherished 
speech. But the subject started led to other remarks, and some- 
thing more than two hours of the sitting were lost. 

Mr. Gladstone’s remark was made on Tuesday night in backing 
up an appeal by Mr. Smith that the discursive debate on the 
Address should not be continued over that sitting. ‘I am,” he 
said, “ of opinion that the great length to which the debate on the 
‘Address has extended in the last few years is a serious question, and 
ought to be considered by the Llouse.” Probably when Mr. Glad- 
stone has settled the Home Rule question, he will find time to turn 
to this more prosaic business, and by instituting the simple rule 
of taking the Address as read, save every Session from a fortnight 
to three weeks of precious public time. 

On Tuesday a writ was ordered to issue for Kennington in the 
place of Mr. Gent-Davis, who has applied for the Chiltern Hundreds 
under the compulsion of circumstances set forth in the stern indict- 
ment of Mr. Justice North. The action was seized by Mr. Robert- 
son to protest against the inaction of the Government in the matter. 
Tt was, he urged, the duty of the Leader of the House, immediately 
on the publication of Mr. Justice North’s remarks, to take action 
thereupon, and he bluntly accused Mr. Smith of being indifferent to 
the honour of the House, and having violated one of its best and 
worthiest traditions. Mr. Gladstone and Sir Wm. Harcourt took 
part in the discussion which followed ; but there was no amendment 
to the motion for the issue of the writ, and Mr. Gent-Davis was 
permitted to depart in a modified condition of peace. 

In spite of Mr. Gladstone’s weighty protest, the debate on the 
Address rambled over Tuesday night, and came up again on Wed- 
nesday, it being finally choked off by the application of the Closure. 
On Thursday, Lord George Hamilton submitted the details of his 
scheme for strengthening the Navy, and on this, the eleventh 
day of the Session, the House of Commons really commenced its 
work. 


oi? 


SALE OF “THE GRAPHIC” PICTURES 


DuRING the last two or three days a collection of more than three 
hundred works by living artists have been on view at Messrs. 
Christie and Manson’s auction gallery in King Street, previous to 
their sale on the 8th and 9th of March. They include pictures in 
oil and water-colour by several of our most eminent painters, anda 
very large number of black and white drawings—mostly original 
designs for illustrations that have appeared in Zhe Graphic. The 
series of twenty-one oil-pictures representing as many of “ Shakes- 
peare’s Heroines” forma very important feature of the collection. 
A renewed examination after a long interval confirms the very high 
opinion of their merits that we originally formed. Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s ‘‘ Desdemona ” and Mr. Alma-Tadema’s “ Portia” are 
masterpieces, and many of the others are excellent alike as render- 
ings of character and as works of Art. Sir John Millais is repre- 
sented by his well-known engraved picture “ Little Mrs, Gamp 5" 
and Mr. P. R. Morris by a full-length of a demure little girl seated 
with her dogs about her,“ Quite Ready,” which seems to us the 
Lest of the numerous pictures ‘of the kind that he has recently pro- 
duced. Mr. Calderon's “* Out of Reach,” representing a soldier ot 
Louis XVth's time looking with admiration at two lovely ladies in 
abalcony, is a very mie exampleof his work; and Mr. G. A. 
Storey is seen at his best in a small interior “ The Minuet,” which 
agreeably recalls the work of some of the seventeenth century Dutch 
painters. Mr. P. Macquoid’s “ The: Empty Chair,” Mr. R. 
Woodville’s “ Cruel to be Kind,” and several pictures of animals by 
G. Koch and E. Hallatz welldeserve notice. By Mr. Charles 
Green there are many excellent water-colours, including the very 
animated scene in a circus “ A Talented Troup,” that appeared some 
years ago at the Royal Institute ; and a very characteristic little 
picture of Irish life, “Giving Away Meat,” drawn and painted with 
great skill and completeness. Mr. G. D..Leslie’s. half-length of a 
girl reading, “ A Valentine,” is distinguished by graceful simplicity 
end refinement of style. Mr. W. Small’s“ Do Not Move,” Mr. E. 
IK. Johnson’s “ Raid on the Dessert,” Mr. A. Hopkins’s “ After the 
Ball,” and Mr. J. C. Dollman’s “ The Squire's Christmas Box” are 
good examples of their respective and very dissimilar styles. 

The drawings in black and white are infinitely varied in subject 
and manner of treatment. Ina series of “Sketches at the London 
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M. Paul Renouard is seen to be an artist of very 
show great perceptive power and a faculty, 
of rapidly seizing transient phases of 
expression and _ gesture. Every figure in them is distinctly indi- 
vidual and life-like. There are two or three other scenes of London 
life by M. Renouard, conveying @ vivid sense of actuality, and 
cuted with great freedom and firmness ; and avery masterly half- 
‘tof “ The Abbé Liszt,” drawn from life. A series of 

chalk portraits of more or less distinguished men, all true in cha- 
and unconventional in treatment, by Mr. T. B. Wirgman, will 
ne regarded with interest. By M. D. Laugée there is a finely 
designed head of “ Victor Hugo,” and by Mr. T. Walter Wilson a 
very characteristic three-quarter length of “ Sir Moses Montefiore,” 
: i Mr. J. Charlton’s power of depicting dogs and 
horses in vigorous action is shown in a very large number of draw- 
ings; and there are several good sketches of military subjects by 


ir. F. Dadd, Mr. W. 


Police Courts,” 
crest ability. | They 
‘hich few artists possess, 


Tue LAst Days AND SUICIDE OF RICHARD PIGOTT. This 
unhappy man, whose career of fraud has been to others the cause 
of such a waste of time, trouble and money, and whose flight to 
Paris we recorded last week, did not remain in that city for any 
length of time, after he had recklessty given his address there in 
a letter to London. He arrived at Madrid, from Paris, on the fore- 
noon of Thursday last week, and with only a handbag for luggage, 
but so respectable in appearance that the people of the Hotel de 
los Embajadores, whither on his arrival he was taken by a tout- 
interpreter, assigned him one of the best rooms in the establish- 
ment. With the same recklessness which he displayed in Paris, 
he sent off, soon after his arrival, a telegram in the name of Roland 
Ponsonby, containing his address at the Madrid hotel, to 
Shannon, 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. This is the busi- 
ness address of Mr. Soames, the solicitor to the Times, who, on 
receiving the telegram from Mr, Shannon, at once com- 
municated with Scotland Yard. A telegram on the subject 
was despatched forthwith to Sir C. Ford, our Minister at Madrid, 
who requested the Spanish authorities to order Roland Ponsonby’s 
provisional arrest. Pigott meanwhile spent the rest of Thursday 
in seeing, under the guidance of the interpreter, the sights of 
Madrid. On the Friday morning he seemed very uneasy on being. 
told that no reply to his telegram had arrived. It was not until 
four in the afternoon that the Madrid police-officers found their 
way to the hotel, and, after some inquiry, were satified that Roland 
Ponsonby was the man whom they “wanted.” On being told thata 
police inspector wished to speak to him, Pigott turned deadly pale, but 
soon recovered himself, and said that he would see the visitor. On 
the inspector entering the room, Pigott stepped back and opened 
his hand-bag, from which he brought out a revolver. Before the 
inspector could prevent him, he placed the muzzle against his 
mouth, drew the trigger, and fell to the ground dead and horribly 
mutilated. Among his slender effects were found a Dublin 
police license authorising “ Richard Pigott, journalist,” to 
carry a revolver, and two letters addressed to Mr. Labouchere, 
MP. In one of these he maintained that while his evidence before 
the Special Commission was false, the statements which he had 
made in his sworn affidavit were true, and that though the famous 
letters of the second batch were partly forgeries, those of the first 
batch were genuine. Two officers sent from London by the 
Criminal Investigation Department arrived in Madrid on Tues- 
day, and the corpse was at once identified as that of Pigott. On it 
was found a scapular, a devotional appendage of woollen cloth, 
suspended from the shoulders, to the wearing of which many Roman 
Catholics attribute extraordinary spiritual effects. 

By-ELECTIONS.——For the seat in the Kennington Division of 
Lambeth, vacant through the resignation of Mr. Gent-Davis, Mr. 
Philip Beresford-Hope, a nephew of Lord Salisbury, and cousin of 
Mr. Balfour, is the Conservative, and Mr. Mark Beaufoy the 
Gladstonian, candidate. At the last General Election Mr. Gent- 
Davis defeated Mr. Beaufoy by 2 majority of 430.—For the seat in 
the Gorton Division of Lancashire, vacant through the death of 
Mr, Richard Peacock (G), it is said that Mr. Ernest Hatch will be 
she Conservative candidate, and the Gladstonian, Mr. W. Mather, 
formerly M.P. for Salford. At the last General Election Mr. 
Peacock defeated Lord Grey de Wilton (C) by a majority of 457. 
_AT THE MEETING OF tHE PROVISIONAL LONDON CounTY 
CounciL on Tuesday, Lord Rosebery presiding, it was agreed, by 
atnajority of 75 to 47, to oppose the Bill for the continuance of the 
much-debated London coal and wine duties, about to be introduced 
into Parliament by the City Corporation in conjunction with the 
moibund Metropolitan Board of Works. 

_BROOKWOOD, which it is proposed to call Bisley Common, twenty- 
eight and a half miles from London, on the London and South- 
Western Railway, and described by Lord Wantage as “within 
touch of Aldershot,” has been selected by the Council of the 
National Rifle Association as the site of the 
Lord Wolseley, recently addressing a gathering of members of the 
Volunteer Medical Staff, said that if the country were invaded and 
the Volunteers called out, the whole time of their action would not 
extend over moré than a fortnight, within which period it would be 
decided whether England was to retain her independence. 
fore, in providing the Volunteers with equipment, jt was not neces- 
sary to equip them, as for a protracted war, with great portmanteaus 
on their backs. 

IRELAND._—Dr. Tanner, M.P., who has for some time contrived 
to evade the execution of the warrant issued against him, after 
having put in an appearance at the House of Commons, was arrested 
in the Westminster Palace Hotel, and conveyed to Clonmel, where 
he was committed for trial, bail being refused.—Another parish 
priest, Father Stephens, has been convicted of inciting to the non- 
payment of rent and to resistance to the officers of the law. The 
ot magistrate, who tried him under the Crimes Act, at Letter- 

ennyy offered him his liberty if he would enter into his own recog: 
nizances to be of good behaviour for two years. The militant cleric 
indignantly rejecting this offer, he was sentenced to six months’ 
He canet aaea without hard labour, and, having appealed, was 

iberated on giving substantial bail. 

ae Mansion House CHINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND amounted 

e beginning of the week to 18,2501, 


g estimated to produce between 
,000 and go,ooo/,a year, a sum which will bestow 


__ AT A DEMONSTRATION of Democrats and Socialists on Sunday 

peta on the Thames Embankment, oratory at Cleopatra s 

eedle and the march of an organised procession to Trafalgar 

eee were prevented by a large body of polices acting under 
olonel Monsell and Colonel Roterts- ¥ 
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Our OsrtuarRY includes the d 
y r eath, suddenl t R 
eens ay of Major-General Sir Vinkesk Bytes ne 
fty- year, of the thir arl of Portarlington ; in his sixty- 
eee year, of Mr. Richard Peacock, since 188¢ Gladstonian we 
the cee division of Lancashire, head of the engineering firm of 
i vet eacock and Co., who as locomotive superintendent on the 
a ester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, planned its great 
works at Gorton; in his seventy-ninth year, of Mr. Edward King 
one of the many 


ALL the old ingredients of a sporting drama are to be met with in 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Mow-a-Days—the respectable patron of the 
turf and the desperate bookmaker, the honest jockey and the 
fraudulent ‘* welsher,” the wife who is made the innocent partner in 
and the guileless heroine whose course 
of true Jove never will run smooth till villainy is defeated, and the 
have been endeavouring to smuggle 
away (he 
distress warrant, but the difference is not much) is brought to light 
again just in time to be mounted by the honest jockey, and ridden 
triumphantly to the goal. Yet with so much that is conventional— 
so much, we may even add, 
sense and the habits and practices of the racing world—Now-a-Days 
js still one of the freshest and most pleasing of dramas, and is 


so harmonious and sympathetic as that of the rough, hard-headed, 
middle-aged Yorkshireman, John Saxton, with his indomitable self- 
will, his unfailing love of a jest, his keen sense of humour, and his 
whom Mr. Wilson 
infinite number of touches, some bold and strong, others subtle and 
delicate, but all effective—all contributing something to the masterly 


it one of the most popular of modern romantic dramas. 
«Where do they all come from? and how do they find time to 
sit at ease at the play in the middle of the day?” Such were the 
questions which were heard at the GAIZTY on Monday afternoon, 
when the vast audience, occupying every foot of space from the 
round to the highest row of the gallery, first met the eye of some 
of the stalls. The occasion was the benefit of 
Mr. Meyer Lutz, the popular composer and conductor, in comme- 
moration of the completion of the twentieth year of his connection 
with that house. term of service dates almost from the 
first opening of the theatre under Mr. Hollingshead’s management. 
The entertainments on Monday were of the usual miscellaneous 
character, and were supported by quite a host of talent: but the 
special feature of the occasion was the presentation and rhymed 
address, written and spoken by Mr. Robert Martin, to which Mr. 
Lutz replied in a few appropriate words. Mr. Lutzis a native of 
Bavaria, in which State his brother, Dr. Von Lutz, has been Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers for some years. 

The writer of the lively, anecdotical paper on James Smith, one 
of the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses,” in the current number of 
Temple Bar, defends Mrs. Siddons against those too zealous 
admirers of Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth, who have described that 
famous tragic actress as ‘6a big woman with a strident voice.” 
are reminded that when Mrs. Siddons first appeared in this part she 
was just thirty, and was a person of «© most graceful figure.” As to 
the rest of the charge, it is noted that Madame Le Brun, the cele- 
brated French artist, who was familiar with all the distinguished 
French actresses of her time, said that the tone of Mrs. Siddons’s 
voice was “ enchanting,” and that she remembered nothing 
resembling it except the famous organ of Mdlle. Mars. 

The comedies of the modern Spanish dramatist Echegaray have 
become familiar through adaptations on the German stage. e 
are now to have for the frst time a taste of their quality in the form 
of an adaptation by Mr. Malcolm Watson, in three acts, which 
Miss Wallis’s acting-manager, Mr. W. H. Griffiths, proposes to 
bring out at the SHAFTESBURY Theatre about the end of this 
month. y ’ oes 

Mr. Irving has just presented the Garrick Club with, Clint’s 
well-known portrait of Edmund Kean in the character of Sir Giles 
Overreach. It was first exhibited in 1820. alae 

Theatrical business in Paris does not seem to be quite in a 
flourishing condition. \ 1 i 
on, because they are officially ascertained for the purpose of taxing 
the receipts, show improvement, and the approaching great Exhi- 
pition and /ées- will be certain to have a powerlul influence in the 
same direction. During the six years ending 1886 the total takings 
of the various houses were always over, and Zometimes considerably 
over, a million sterling. In 1887 they suddenly dropped to 
$82,000/., but last year they reached 920,C00/. : : 
appearance at the GLorE Theatre in Richard 
iti Saturday next. On the same 
evening Mr. and Mrs. Kendal propose to make their appearance at 
Pinero’s new comedy - drama The 


resumed the part of the Host of the Garter in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor at 
matince performances. 

Monday next, re-appear as Mrs, Ford. 

The THEATRE Royal, Ryde, has f Hen into the hands of Mr. 
Edgar Bruce—whose hands, by-the- way, were already pretty full ; for, 
besides his English avocations, he is superintending the building of 
a magnificent new theatre in Vienna. Mr. Ellis Miller will be the 
actual manager of the Ryde house. , ; 

The latest proposal with regard to HER Majesty's Theatre is to 
turn it into a large hotel on the American patterns 


. Henry Arthur Jones _has written for Mr. Beerbohm Tree. 


. Le Rochefoucauld, has 


239 


he Panel Picture is now in active rehearsal 


Mr. Tristram’s play 
1 ion Zares will 


at the OpERA COMIQUE, Mrs. Beringer’s adaptation 
accordingly be withdrawn. Miss Gertrude Kingston writes to con- 
tradict the statement that she is contemplating a ‘‘ tour ” with the 
latter piece. 

Mat Ruddocke is the name of the new comedy-drama which Mr. 
It will 
be produced at the HAYMARKET at Easter. Meanwhile 7Ae Merry 
Wives of Windsor holds the evening bill. 

On Tuesday next Mr. Irving will preside at the annual supper of 
the Lyceum Provident and Benevolent Fund at Freemasons’ Hall. 


Mr. Epison’s Eyes were badly injured during some chemical 
experiments, but he is getting better. 

‘A BisMaRcK Museum will shortly be established in. Berlin. 
The public will be asked to contribute historical relics of the Man 
of Iron and his ancestors, as well as funds. 

Tue NoToRIous PARISIAN CHAMPION OF Women’s RIGHTS, 
Madame Astié de Valsayre, is again amusing the public by her 
efforts to wear masculine attire. She has formally notified the 
Prefect of Police that in this snowy weather the feminine petticoats 
get wet, and give their wearers violent colds. Such garments, she 
says, are only fit for women who have nothing to do, so, on future 
occasions, when business takes her out in bad weather, she intends 
to dress as a man. 

AMERICAN FASHIONABLE CIRCLES are) curious tosee what fresh 
tone Washington society will take from the new Presidential 
tenants of the White House. Mrs. Harrison, the President's wile 
is a very domesticated woman, reserved, and strongly opposed tu 
being interviewed on her tastes and occupations. But it has 
leaked out that she is devoted to literature, being a leading member 
of a literary club in her former home, Indianapolis. Further, she 
likes the old-fashioned crochet-work, and the ladies of the White 
House will set the fashion of trimming linen with home-made 
embroidery and crochet, instead of costly lace, thus helping poor 
needlewomen. 

THe BATTLE OF FLOWERS at Nice last week brought out some 
picturesque floral arrangements. Many carriages were made into 
arbours, one composed entirely of violets, and another of red and 
white camelias being very effective. A huge green kiosque covered 
with roses, violets, and mimosas was much admired, but the most 
novel decoration was a monster butterfly of violets and mimosag 
which canopied a Victoria. The various masquerades on the follow- 
ing day were also good. There were the “ Learned Frogs” going 
through various feats ; the “Marmiton ” who smoked a monster 
pipe filled with babies instead of tobacco ; “ Mother Goose” and 
her children ; “ Mercury’s Messengers "—the characters charmingly 
dressed in white and silver ; “ Mousquetaires gris,” who were not 
only “ gris” in colour, but “gris” from alcohol; the “Surprise 
al anda comic “ Duel between French Beer and German 

eer.’ 


THE Paris CARNIVAL, though shorn of its pristine glories, still 
produces a great deal of amusement, and, better still, employs a large 
class of workpeople in making “ Carnival accessories.” ‘There are 
the cardboard false noses, costing from 1d. to 2s., and which often 
bring in 14. 55. in a day to their vendors. Moustaches with fiercely- 
curled tips are worth 1d. apiece, and are all made by one old woman 
who keeps the patent. Hitherto the coloured spectacles were @ 
German speciality, and were imported from Furth, in Bavaria, but 
this year the French have produced the “ Tonkin eyes,” which are 
equally good. Then there are the trumpets, some made out of clay 
at Apt, near Vaucluse, to be bought for 3d. each, and the cardboard, 
or “devil's horns,” costing from 1d, to §a.,and mostly manufactured 
at Belleville. “ Mirliton” are in all sizes and at all prices, from 144 
to 12, while musical (2) sounds are produced by all sorts of artificial 
vegetables, the drum-major’s cane and the “ Boulanger shell "—the 
hit of the season. 

THE QUEEN’S PRESENT RESIDENCE AT BIARRITZ, the Villa 
been fitted up most carefully under the 
personal direction of the owner, Count Gaston de La Rochefou- 
cauld. Her Majesty's private apartments are on the first-floor. 
a mass of pine- 
woods, with the Biarritz lighthouse twinkling in the distance. It 
rey, and a carpet with cream 


ground—a special Royal fancy. y bed and 


a small favourite armchair came from Windsor. 
of the adjoining dressing-room exactly matches that of the bedroom. 
Then comes the Queen’s poudoir, facing the west, with a large 
balcony commanding the sea in the distance, the Villa Eugénie to the 
left, and on the right the Villa Bon-Air, where the Princess Frederica 
of Hanover is now staying. This room is furnished in Louis XVI. 
style, with cream, pink, and pale-blue silk damask, the ornaments 
being valuable bronzes and Japanese vases. 
room adjoins, and is all brown, with Persian carpet and carved oak 
furniture. It looks over the sea, and the chief picture is a portrait of 
the ex-Empress Eugénie, given to the Countess Gaston by the 
Empress herself. Princess Beatrice and her husband also have rooms 
on this floor, decorated in pink and white, with a charming little 
boudoir. The handsomest rooms are on the ground-floor, including 
the great drawing-room, the dining-room, and the square drawing- 
room. This last leads out of the hall and contains some beautiful 
Flemish carving and numerous art treasures in cabinets, with two 
splendid Venetian candelabra representing fauns supporting cupids. 
A portrait of the famous Rochefoucauld ancestor, the author of the 
«“ Maxims,” hangs over the mantelpiece, and amongst the furniture 
the Queen will find an old acquaintance, the Dutch marqueterie 
table on which she used to work when staying at Count Gaston’s 
The chief dining-room is in the Hens ssanet 
i he 


teems with artistic treasures“ Florentine cabinet, mirrors in exqui- 
site carved frames, Gothic screens, and so forth. A smoking-room 
and winter garden open out on 
small boudoir with glass-covered verandah 
The British and French flags hang together above the chief 
entrance of the villa, facing west ; Spanish red and white chalets 
are dotted over the park, and accommodate several of the Royal 
suite, Who cannot” find room in the 
Queen’s special telegraphic office occupies 
buildings. 

LonDON MorTAaLiTy decreased last week, and 1,472 deaths were 
registered, against 1,867 during the previous seven days, being a fall 
of 9§, and 375 below the average, being at the rate of 17°6 per 
deaths included 67 from measles, a fall of 43 25 


1,000. These 
{from diphtheria, a fall of 2; 31 from whooping cough, and 362 
from diseases of the respiratory organs, being 141 below the 


average. Nine cases of suicide were reported, and fourteen 
infants under one year of age were suffocated. There were 2,608 
births registered, against 2,095 during the previous week, a fall 
of 87, and 306 below the average, 
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Mr. Gustin McCarthy waiting to 
be called as a witness 
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Mr. Hl. Campbell (Mr. Parnell’s 
Private Secretary ) denies in the 
witness-box that he had any share tn 
writing the incriminatory letters. 


voy 


The Attorney-General reading the “Times 
the publication of the letters 


Mr. Parnell denies in the witness-box that he wrote, or authorised 
to be written, any of the incriminatory letters 
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NOTES AND SKETCHES IN COURT BY OUR SPECTAL ARTIST, MR. SYONEY P. HALL 
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G. A. SALA AND H. LABOUCHERE, AT THE LATTER'S HOUSE, THAT HE WAS 
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Head-Constable Gallagher, RIC, 
who was told off to protect Pigott 
at his hotel 


there is a foul and abominable consbiracy.” 


Sir Charles Russell: “We allege that behind Pigott, and behind that vonng man Louston, 


shorthand writer, reads the confession made by 
Pigott to Messrs. Labouchere and Sala 
Mr. Charles Williams Mr. Harold Erederie Mr. Doyle. Mr, W, Wilde Mr, Barnes 
(Daily Chronicle) (Manchester Guardian) (Morning Advertiser) (Daily Telegraph) (Standard) 
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THE new President of the UNITED STATES took officeon Monday. 
The Republicans determined to celebrate their return to power by 
the largest demonstration ever seen in Washington, and though 
heavy rain somewhat spoiled the display, the city was thronged with 
enthusiastic spectators. Presidents Harrison and Cleveland were 
attended by an enormous procession of troops and political clubs as 
they rode together in an open carriage, surrounded bya bodyguard 
of survivors from General Harrison’s old regiment. After Vice- 
President Morton had been sworn in, and the new Senate 
organised, President Harrison took the oath of office publicly out- 
side the Capitol, and read his inaugural address. He was then 
installed in the White House, ex-President Cleveland retired into 
private life, and a grand ball closed the proceedings. The Presi- 
dential Message is a plain, dignified production, outlining the future 
Government policy, and strictly peaceful in tone. Having pictured 
the present prosperity of the country as it enters its second century 
of Independence, the President defends his Protectionist views, and 

rophesies that the South will eventually accept these doctrines when 
tt becomes less exclusively agricultural, further reminding the 
Southerners that the negroes ought to be put upon a more equal foot- 
ing with the white man, He condemns Socialism and indiscriminate 
naturalisation, and vaguely promises some degree of reform in the 
present corrupt system of Civil Service appointments—though he is 
not very hopeful on the subject. He would solve the important 
difficuliy of the Treasury surplus by spending the money on the 
Navy, the steamship lines, and the Pension Fund. Indeed, 
the President is most anxious to make the United States 
a first-class naval power, and in his plain allusions to Samoa 
and the Panama Canal points out that the Americans will 
not brook too much foreign interference in their affairs, and 
will firmly maintain their own colonial rights, while hoping 
“that intelligent diplomacy or friendly arbitration will be adequate 
to the peaceful adjustment of all international difficulties.” The 
new Cabinet is as moderate asthe Message, containing no very 
prominent name save that of Mr. Blaine, who is, of course, 
Secretary of State. It was not completed until the last moment, 
owing to the dissensions of the New York factions, and the Presi- 
dent was so besieged by office-seekers that he was forced to forbid 
his doors to all visitors on Sunday. The other Members of the 
Cabinet are Mr. W. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Red- 
field Proctor, War; Mr. Benjamin Tracy, Navy ; Mr. J. W. Noble, 
Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Jeremiah Rusk, Agriculture ; Mr. 
J. Wanamaker, Postmaster-General ; and Mr. W.H. Miller, Attor- 
ney-General, Much curiosity is expressed respecting the appoint- 
ment of Ministers abroad, and it-is thought likely that Mr. White- 
law Reid, editor of the New York Tribune, will be sent to London. 
While President Harrison thus commences his public duties, ex- 
President Cleveland has gone to New York, where he will open a 
law-office. His last public act—vetoing a taxation Bill—was 
snubbed by the Senate, which passed the Bill over his veto, while 
in Congress a mass of business was left unfinished at the close of 
the Session, though the House sat day and night endeavouring 
to clear off the arrears? The Irish-Americans are in high glee at 
the Pigott fiasco, and messages of congratulation are being voted 
to Mr. Parnell on all sides. 


In FRANCE, the Exhibition Ministry finds that it cannot pursue 
the pacific career originally planned. When hardly a week old, the 
Cabins: 71as been forced into aregular campaign against Boulangism, 
thanks tothe indiscretion ofthe Patriotic League, which ostentatiously 
issued a violent protestagainst the Government action in the Atchinoff 
affair, and even organised a subscription forthe Russians injured by the 
bombardment at Sagallo. The League has long been degenerating 
from its original object into a hotbed of Boulangist propaganda, and 
the Government accordingly seized the opportunity to prohibit the 
League and confiscateits papers, with a view to prosecuting the heads 
ofthe association. M. Paul Dérouléde, the organiser of the League, 
M. Richard, the Secretary, and M. Laguerre, his colleague, are 
delighted to become patriotic martyrs, and the last-named Deputy 
accordingly interpellated the Government in the Chamber on their 
harsh proceedings. However, he only gavethe Cabinet an easy vic- 
tory, the Republicans supporting them with wonderful unanimity. 
Ostensibly the Government added on the plea that the League 
interfered with foreign affairs, and might injure the good relations 
with Russia, thus carrying out their original warning that they 
would tolerate no attacks on the Republic. As persecution always 
advances a cause, the League will probably profit in some 
measure from its suppression, the members being determined to 
maintain their organisation in some form or other. However, the 
general opinion pronounces in favour of the Government, which 
has acted much more firmly than expected. The dread of 
Boulangism effectually unites the Republicans to the present 
Cabinet, and indeed M. Clémenceau even proposes a measure 
disqualifying all members of the present Chamber from re-elec- 
tion to the next Parliament—a self-sacrificing arrangement 
which would prevent General Boulanger from sitting in the new 
House. This support enables the Ministry to go still further, 
so that now General Boulanger will no longer be allowed to receive 
the monster deputations of all classes who have overrun his house 
of late. Only a certain number may be admitted at a time, there- 
fore the General has a fresh text for speechifying against the powers 
that be, and promising universal toleration when he is at the head 
of affairs. He calls the dissolution of the League “ the iniquitous 
measure of a tottering Government,” and is very busy accepting 
swords of honour and attending banquets of his sympathisers. He 
has certainly had the laugh on his side at the Government's puerile 
action in refusing to admit his bust to the Exhibition, and even 
boycotting all the works of the sculptor who had executed it. The 
excitement over the Patriotic League crisis has effectually swamped 
all other subjects, and though an effort was made in the Chamber 
to stir up the old story of mismanagement in Tonkin, the debate 
was uninteresting and turned to Government profit. Paris has been 
keeping the Carnival with unusual zest, and the Exhibition authori- 
ties are relieved that the Seine has subsided, so that the works can be 
carried on asusual. No great harm has been done, and it is officially 
announced that the buildings will be ready at the proper time, while 
the Eiffel tower will be virtually completed by March 3oth. 

Russia continues very friendly with France over the Atchinoff 
affair, and seems quite content with the official explanation that the 
notorious Cossack was warned of the coming bombardment a full 
week in advance. Altogether five persons were killed, and 
twenty wounded. Atchinoff and his followers have been brought 
to Suez and handed over to Russian authorities. Altogether, Russia 
is in a very pacific mood, authoritatively denying that there is any 
likelihood of collision with Afghanistan. It seems pretty evident, 
however, that the troops on the frontier would speedily have come 
into collision with the Ameer’s forces, had not peremptory orders to 
the contrary come from St. Petersburg. Much interest is felt in the 
new Tibetan expedition under Colonel Pevtsoff, which starts on the 
goth, at the Czar’s expense. It is intended to survey the whole of 
North-Western Tibet, 


Colonial affairs mainly occupy GORMANY. Reports that an 
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American war ship off Apia, on the Samoan coast, had fired on a 
German vessel, greatly alarmed Berlin, but there appears little 
foundation for the rumour, especially as Mataafa has now agreed to 
temporarily suspend hostilities. It seems most probable that the 
Samoan troubles will be speedily settled at the coming Conference 
in Berlin, The East African Question is less satisfactory. The 
German operations on.the coast have excited the Ujiji Arabs, and by 
stopping the landing of provisions not only starve out the disaffected 
native tribes, but the British Indian subjects. The whole district 1s 
most disturbed, and the insurgents have attacked the Germans at 
Bagamoyo, although with little effect. Accordingly, Dr. Peters’ Emin 
Relief Expedition will not be allowed to pass through the territories 
of the German African Company, lest the natives should take the 
Germans prisoners, and so obtain both hostages and arms to hamper 
Captain Wissmann in his journey. Captain Wissmann takes out 
from eighty to one hundred Europeans, with twenty-six guns and a 
few mountain pieces, including the machine-gun given by the Prince 
of Wales to the Emperor. The blockade of Zanzibar and Pemba 
began on Monday, and so many ships are now required for foreign 
service that a large additional sum is set down for naval expenses in 
the Bill now before the German Federal Council. A special loan 
will be raised for the extra expenditure on both the Army and Navy. 
The Council is also considering the Bill on the Sugar Bounties 
framed in accordance with the resolutions of the London Conference. 
Various Imperial visits are in prospect. The Czar comes 
to Berlin this spring, to be followed by King Humbert, while 
the ‘Emperor's journey to England is again under discussion. 
Birthday celebrations have also made the Germans busy. Dr. 
Dillinger kept his ninetieth birthday, Herr Joachim his jubilee 
of professional life, and the surgeon, Professor Bardleben, his 
seventieth birthday—all with much festivity. 


In EASTERN EvROPE King Milan of SERVIA has abdicated 
in favour of his son. The King is in an excitable mental condi- 
tion, and intends to take a foreign tour, leaving a Regency 
virtually under the control of M. Ristics, though another statesman 
may act as formal figurehead of a distinctly Liberal Cabinet. 


BULGARIA feels bitterly aggrieved by Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg’s marriage, and by the sharp criticisms made by the Czar 
in his recent interview with M. Zankoff, just published. The Czar 
specially dwelt on the peril to the Orthodox Church and the per- 
secution carried out by Prince Ferdinand, and hoped that the 
Bulgarian people would rid themselves of their unlawful ruler. In 
Ecypt the Mahdi has invited the friends of the European cap- 
tives to visit them, and a courageous missionary will probably 
venture into his power. 


MISCELLANEOUS JTEMS.——HOLLanp is placed in a most awk- 
ward position by the incapacity of her King, who has not been able to 
sign his name since the 16th ult. Slight symptoms of blood-poison- 
ing have appeared, and it is evident that his Majesty is gradually 
sinking. Immediately on his decease the officials of the Duke 
of Nassau will go to Luxemburg to take over the Government.—In 
ITALY the Government proposals for additional taxation have been 
so bitterly opposed that Signor Crispi resigned. The King, however, 
has desired him to form a new Cabinet.—Popular clamour in 
Hungary does not produce much effect on the Cabinet, for 
M. ‘Tisza clings to his Army Bill, despite the noisiest 
scenes in the Diet and the streets of Budapest. The Minister 
of Public Instruction told the Diet that the readiness of the 
army to take the field was more necessary for the safety of the 
State than Hungarian national culture. Hungary could not remain 
behind other nations in her war preparations when there existed 
in her vicinity a political mine filled with explosives.—In INDIA 
the death-rate among natives in Bengal is steadily increasing, 
owing to their wilful neglect of sanitary precautions. The Looshai 
Expedition will move forward shortly, having destroyed an 
important blockhouse fortified by the enemy, and barring the road. 
—A terrible railway accident has occurred in CANADA, near St. 
George. The driving-wheel of the engine gave way when an 
express was crossing an iron bridge, and precipated three carriages 
through the bridge into a ravine sixty feet below. Eleven persons 
were killed and thirty seriously injured. Much discussion is afoot 
concerning the proposed commercial union with the United States. 
Public opinion generally condemns the suggestion as a sacrifice of 
Canadian Independence. Parliament has regarded the Opposition 
resolution to retain the modus vivendi of the late treaty during the 
coming fishing season. 
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THE QUEEN has left England for the Continent. Before quitting 
Windsor Her Majesty held a Council on Saturday. Her Majesty 
also received two Messengers from Matabele Land, who brought a 
letter from King Lo Bengula. The Duchess of Albany came over 
from Claremont to take leave of the Queen, and in the evening 
Mr. W. H. Smith, Captain the Hon. North and Mrs. Dalrymple, 
and Major-General Dennehy dined with Her Majesty. Next morning 
the Queen and Prince and Princess Henry attended Divine Service 
in the private chapel, where the Rev. H. White preached, Subse- 
quently the Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg arrived and 
dined with the Royal party, together with Lord Salisbury. The 
Queen’s guests left on Monday, when Princess Christian came 
fo wish Her Majesty good-bye. On Tuesday afternoon the Queen 
started for Biarritz with Prince and Princess Henry, going down to 
Portsmouth to embark in the Victoria and Albert. The Royal 
yacht spent the night in harbour, and started early on Wednesday 
morning for Cherbourg, whence the Royal party travelled direct to 
Biarritz by special train, reaching the Villa La Rochefoucauld next 
day. The Queen’s journey was made in the strictest privacy, Her 
Majesty travelling as the Countess of Balmoral. Her Majesty will 
return to Windsor about the 5th or 6th of April, and will hold a 
drawing-room at Buckingham Palace in the early part or middle of 
the month. 


The Prince of Wales went last week to the Battle of Flowers at 
Nice, where he took an active part in the proceedings, riding in a 
four-horsed break with the Duke of Mecklenburg. He returned to 
Cannes for Sunday, where he attended Divine Service at St. 
George's, and in the afternoon again went to Nice. On Tuesday 
took -part in the Battle of Confetti, and was presented with 
a banner of honour. He started for home on Wednesday, 
staying a few days in Paris on his way, and next Wednes- 
day will preside at the twenty-first anniversary banquet of the 
Royal Colonial Institute. On Wednesday he was re-elected 
Grand Master of English Freemasons.—The Princess remains at 
Sandringham with her daughters, and on Sunday attended a Divine 
Service at St. Mary Magdalene’s, where the Rev. F. Hervey 
preached.—Prince Albert Victor came to town on Saturday to 
ate at the anniversary festival of the Friends of Foreigners in 

istress. He returned at once to Yorkshire to attend a ball at Hull, 
given by the Sheriff on Monday, and next day visited Mr. Wilson 
at Tranby Court, to hunt with the Hollerness Hounds. e 
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Tue Ricut Rev. F. J. JAYNE, the new Bishop of Chester, was 
enthroned on Monday, in Chester Cathedral, in the presence of a 
vast assemblage. 

THe INVALID Bishop oF DuruaM, in a letter to his Diocesan 
Conference, writes :—“I am in hopes that the appointment of an 
assistant will enable me not only to continue the Diocesan work 
of the past, but also to strike out new lines. Under any circum- 
stances it must be some little time before I return to you, and [ am 
advised that a long and perfect rest is necessary if ever I am to 
recover my strength.” . 

Tue DEAN OF WESTMINSTER, in the course of a recent and 
very interesting lecture at Toynbee Hall, on Westminster Abbey, 
its history, and the associations connected with it, related the legend 
of St. Peter as descended from heaven to consecrate the building. 
It was alleged, he said, that on that account the Bishops of London 
had no control over the Abbey, and that to-day the Dean of West- 
minster had a Diocese of his own, 2 position, we need scarcely add, 
enjoyed by no other Anglican dignitary of lower than Episcopal 
rank. 

THe Rev. EDWARD VENABLES, of St. John’s, Drury Lane, only 
surviving son of Canon Venables, late of Great Yarmouth, has 
accepted the living of Christ Church, Marylebone, vacant through 
the appointment of the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, to Kirkby Lons- 
dale. He is, the Record understands, “a rather more pronounced 
High Churchman than his predecessor.” 

Tue DEATH, in his sixty-seventh year, is announced of Dr. 
William Henry Monk, one of the editors of “‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” and the composer of Church music, much of which bas 
become very popular. For’ thirty-seven years he was organist at 
St. Matthias’s, Stoke Newington, where he established a daily choral 
service, and since 1847 he has been Director of the choir at King's 
College. For the Church of Scotland he edited the “ Psalter, Anthem 
Book, and Hymnal.”—The death, in his seventy-eighth year is also 
announced of the Rev. Gustave G. Daugars, for forty-seven years 
pastor of the French Protestant Church of London in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, which was consecrated by him, and displaced a few months 
ago to allow the extension of the General Post Office. He designed 
the medal struck on the occasion of the bi-centenary of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

A WESLEYAN METHODIST SISTERHOOD, which shall afford to 
ladies of refinement and leisure belonging to that communion a 
suitable sphere of Church work, is being projected. The proposal, 
the Nonconformist says, is to establish in London a sort of training 
centre from which, alter due probation, ladies may go forth to all 
parts of the country to establish houses similar to those in connec- 
tion with the West Central Mission, and organise social and reli- 
gious work in Churches which desire such auxiliaries. 

Mr. SPURGEON has returned from Mentone, apparently much 
improved in health, and has resumed his ministrations at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
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Dr. JoacuIm’s JUBILEE.——The famous violinist, Dr. Joachim, 
will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his first appearance in public 
as 2 violinist next Thursday, when he will be entertained at dinner 
at the University by the members of the Cambridge Musical 
Society. Dr. Joachim was a boy of not quite eight when he first 
performed, at Pesth, a duet with his Hungarian music-master. 
He was a precocious genius, and speedily rose to fame. Three years 
afterwards he came regularly before the public as a violinist, under 
the auspices of Mendelssohn; and, when only a boy of twelve, he 
on March 28, 1844, made his London début at Bunn’s concert at 
Drury Lane. In the same year he played, at a Philharmonic 
concert, no less arduous a work than Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, 
which had then only thrice before been heard at the Philharmonic. 
The boy astounded his audience, not only by his virtuosity, but also 
by the fact that he introduced acouple of cadenzas from his own pen 
—-a feat which was then thought astonishing. Dr. Joachim’s London 
admirers have already held a meeting to celebrate his jubilee in 
some form, and a subscription has been suggested, possibly to found 
a scholarship in his honour.—Dr. Joachim made his renérée at the 
Popular Concert on Monday, but played nothing calling for lengthy 
detail. Beethoven’s “ Rasoumowski ” Quartett in E minor was led 
by the great violinist, who likewise played, in his own inimitable 
fashion, an adagio by Spohr, and for an encore a scherzo by the same 
master. 

« HAMLET’s DEAD MARCH.”——The funeral march written for 
the final scene in Hamlet by Berlioz shortly after the death of his 
father, in 1848, was produced at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. It 
is supposed to follow after the lines in which Prince Fortinbras bids 
the four captains bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to his last resting- 
place. The march is a highly effective composition, though, in 
accordance with Berlioz’s custom, slightly eccentric, the chorus being 
employed only to utter six times the sustained vowel-sound “ah, 
which dwindles off from a forte to a piano. We understand there 
is also an ad Jébitum part for a small park of artillery, which the 
Crystal Palace conductor flatly refused to employ, while the sub- 
stitute prepared obstinately refused to go off. 

MADAME Patti's DEPARTURE.——Madame Patti gave an extra 
farewell concert at the Albert Hall last week. Her admirers 
mustered in strong force, and the great artist, as is her custom: 
favoured them by singing no fewer than seven times, instead of only 
the three songs for which she was announced. The cheering grew 
enthusiastic when, after the “Last Rose of Summer,” she com- 
menced “ Home, Sweet Home” by way of a double encore. The 
next day the artist started for Paris, and on Monday sailed from 
Bordeaux for South America. The prima donna, save as to 
a couple of months’ holiday at Craig-y-Nos next autumn, will 
be continuously engaged from Easter of this year till Easter, 
18g0. It may be interesting to state—although in the recital of the 
figures a pang of honest envy may well be pardoned—that during 
the year in question Madame Patti is bound to earn a certain 
income of not less than 67,600/,, altogether apart from a share to 
which she is entitled in contingent profits. The money is made up 
as follows. For thirty nightsin South America the prima donna will 
receive a minimum of 1,200/ per night, or otherwise the totally unpre- 
cedented sum of 36,000/. cash for thirty representations, plus half the 
gross receipts of the balance at any concert over 2,400/, During her last 
stay in South America that amount was exceeded no fewer than 
eight times. On her return to England she will sing for Mr. Kuhe 
three times in London, at 700/. per night, and seven times in the 
provinces at 500/,, the total for the month thus being 5,600/ Oa 
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y, 28th she will sail for the United States, to give thirty concerts 
4 operatic recitals, in costume, under the direction of Mr. Abbey, 
-the gross sum of 26,0007, Apart from a proportion of the gross 
-eipts whenever they exceed a certain sum Madame Patti likewise 
sa right to give more than thirty performances if she chooses. 
-obably, however, she will be satished with her income of 67,600/. 
rthe year. A good many of her hearers, and all her critics, would. 
THE LEEDS CHoIr IN LONDON. Last week one hundred and 
xty-two members of the Leeds Philharmonic Choir made their first 
earance in London. Those whose duty it is to attend the Leeds 
estivals know what magnificent voices the Yorkshire choristers can 
oast. the refinement of our London choirs, 
ut for enthusiasm and vigour, and for the splendid quality of the 
obust tenor and the deep bass voice, the Leeds chorus are practically 
inequalled. Their rendering of “Come With Torches Brightly 
Slashing,” was one of the finest things of jts sort London amateurs 
save heard for a considerable period, while in the finale of the 
choral symphony, in which Beethoven has so cruelly tried the 
<opranos, the voices rang out with a precision and brilliancy as 
though the vocalists had found it the easiest thing in the world. 
The Yorkshiremen, We learn, came to the Metropolis as volunteers, 
receiving no 'pay whatever fur their services, 
railway fare cost more than 200/. It is therefore unlikely that we 
shall very frequently hear them here again, as the expenses even of 
travelling are SO high. 

CONCERTS (Vagious).——To a large number of the thirty 
concerts of the week a brief reference only is possible. Miss Hope 
‘Temple, who gave @ matinée, at which several of her tasteful songs 
were sung, however, deserves 2 special word.—So, too, does Madame 
De Pachmann for her artistic rendering of several smaller pianoforte 
pieces at the Saturday Popular Concert.—The Royal College, 
Royal Academy, and Guildhall students have given ‘concerts. 
‘At the former of these, Miss Mabel Harrison distinguished herself 
as Queen Katharine in a recitation scene from Henry VIII— 
Welsh concerts have been given at the Prince’s and Albert Halls, at 
the latter several Welsh vocalists and others appearing in national 
costume.—Mr. De Lara has given 4 recital.—Miss Isabelle Davies, 
aclever young vocalist, and a daughter, we believe, of a distin- 
guished officer, has given a miscellaneous concert.—Eiijah has been 
performed at Hampstead, and Sudas Maccabeus at Mile End.—On 
Tuesday evening, Madame Eugene Oswald, a talented pianist, gave 
a concert at the Westminster Town Hall, and played pieces by 
Chopin, Moszkowski, and others.—On Tuesday evening, also, the 
Bach Choir gave @ concert, chiefly of Sebastian Bach’s Church 
rausic. The programme included the Motet for double choir, Sing 


Unto the Lord, and the cantata Keep i Remembrance, in the course . 


of which M. Lebon played (on a reproduction of that now obsolete 
instrument the oboe d’amore) the obbligato to the tenor air. The 
scheme also comprised the church cantata Wachet Auf, based upon 
the chorale which, in St. Paul, Mendelssohn subsequently utilised 
for “ Sleepers wake.”—On Ash Wednesday Mr. Boosey announce 
a Sacred Concert, and a performance of M. Gounod’s Redemption 
was arranged to be given by the Royal Choral Society, under Mr. 
Barnby, at the Albert Hall. 

News.——Professor Stanford’s new Violin Suite 
was announced to be played by Dr, Joachim for the first time in 
England at the last concert of Sir Charles Hallé’s thirty-first season 
in Manchester, on ‘Thursday.—Rehearsals of the 2,500 singers for the 
Crystal Palace performance of Elijah, on June 23rd, will be held, 
ander Mr. Manns’ direction, at Exeter Hall.—Last Saturday Madame 
Albani made her véntree, with success, in New York, at Anton Seidl’s 
orchestral concert.—Messrs. Stephenson and Cellier’s new comic 
opera, Winifred, is now in full rehearsal at the Lyric. There are 
comic parts for an ‘Alderman and his wife, and the chief réles_ will 
be played by Messrs. Cook, Coffin, Davies, and Arthur Williams, 
Misses Annie Lea, Alice Barnett, Augarde, and Effie Chapuy.— 
The deaths are announced of Dr. W. H. Monk (aged:sixty-six), 
one of the editors of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,” and, aged 
sixty-one, of M. Davidoff, the celebrated yioloncellist —Dvorak’ 
new opera, 7 he Jacobins, Was last week produced, with success, in the 
Czechish tongue, at the National Opera, Prague.—Societies have 
been formed in London for the performance of concerted music for 
wind instruments, and for the simplifying and reform of Church 
music.—Little Josef 
England next autumn, and will give some recitals, —Mr. Sydney 
Smith, the well-known arranger of melodies from operas and author 
of light drawing-room music for the pianoforte, died on Sunday, 
aged forty-nine. He studied at the Leipsic Conservatory, and since 
he finally settled in London, tnirty years 2g0, he has produced some 
hundreds of pianoforte pieces of the brilliant and 
difficult school. 


Tur TurF.— Once again racing men have been frozen.out. 
The Malton Meeting, after one uneventful day’s sport had been got 
through last week, had to be abandoned, and the Kempton Par 
Meeting this week had to be postponed. The Sandown Park 
authorities were more fortunate, however, as with one day's delay 
they were enabled to get their two days’ racing satisfactorily decided. 
Nothing of importance occurred, except that Bay Comus, W o won 
the March Handicap Steeplechase, overreached himself rather badly. 
Cobalt, Prince Frederick, Hollyoak, and Miss Chippendale were 
among the other winners. 
CouRSING naturally fared as badly as racing: All the stakes at 
Gosforth had to be divided. The Gold Cup was withheld in these 
circumstances, but the money Wa> shared by Mr. T. Edwards, with 
Glenkirk, Mr. W. Paterson with Plymouth Rock, and the inevitable 
Colonel North with Kate Cuthbert. . 
FooTBALL.——On Thursday last week Chatham and 
Forest met for the third time to decide which should enter the 
third round of the Association Cup. After 2 good struggle the 
Southerners won by three goals to two. Their triumph was short- 
lived, however, for on the following Saturday West Bromwich 
Albion beat them by two. goals to one, despite the fact that the match 
was played on Chatham Lines. In the next round the winners have 
been drawn against Preston North End, and the Blackburn Rovers 
(who defeated Aston Villa on Saturday by no fewer than eight goals 
to one) against Wolverhampton Wanderers. For 
succession the Casuals reached the final tie in the London Cup 
competition, but once again they failed to win it. Although having 
the brothers Walters at back, they succumbed to the superior 
combination of Clapton, who are to be congratulated upon a well- 
earned victory. __In the Charity Cup the Swilts beat Old St. Paul's, 
and now have to meet the Old Westminsters 10 the final. England 
inflicted her eighth defeat upon Ireland to the tune of six goals to 
one. Rugby-wise, however, freland revenged herself upon poor little 
Wales, who was beaten by two tries to nothing. 
taken in the match between London 
Scotchmen won by two goals to none, an 1 
the Metropolitan Championship. Blackheath suffered yet another 
defeat, this time at the hands of Guy’s Hospital. e 
landers have beaten Runcorn and Halifax, but were de 


by Leigh and Oldham. 


feated both 


Hofmann will, it is announced, return to. 
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BILLIARDS.——Roberts beat McNeil pretty comfort 
and seems likely to serve Cook the er way, eed hig ne) 
break was one of 426, Next week he is to play Mitchell for rool. 
giving him the enormous start of 10,000 out of' 20,000. Billiard 
matches seem to be getting longer and longer (wherein they are 
we wax matches, which get shorter and shorter). Peall gives 
Vhite 4,000 out of 18,000, all in, next week at at Aquarium. North 
beat White last week. This week Peall and McNeil are playing 
ire up, spot barred, on even terms. ; 

THLETICS. Oxford has discovered _a new “flyer” in t 
person of W. B. ‘Thomas, Christ Church. Last week he beat oon 
Le Maitre, and Pollock-Hill in a level “quarter,” and did the 
distance in 49 4-5th secs. Since then ke has beaten Cross again at 
the same distance. The latter also succumbed to Pollock-Hill in 
the University Sports Mile, but this is probably not his true form. 
—The National Cross-Country Championship fell to the Salford 
Harriers with 101 points. The Birchfield Harriers, who were success- 
ful in 1886-7-8, were only one point behind the winners. Parry 
of the Salford Harriers, was the first man home, and Thomas, 
Ranelagh Harriers, the second.—Grant, of Edinburgh, won the Shef- 
feld Shrovetide Handicap, and has since been matched with 
Wharton. 

MIscELLANEOUS.——Mr. W, P. Warner, host of the Welsh 
Harp, Hendon, and a well-known -sportsman, died last week, aged 
fifty-six—The big “ pigeon shoot” at the Union Gun Club last 
week was won by a boy of sixteen, who was as cool as 2 cucumber 
throughout.—O’Connor has beaten Gaudaur for the Sculling 
Championship of ‘America.—Our cricketers in South Africa have 


~ twice beaten twenty-two of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and thanks to 


Abel (126), have also defeated twenty-two of Grahamstown.— 
Oxford beat Cambridge at Golf on Tuesday. 
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WEATHER CHART 
For THE WEEK ENDING Turspay, MARCH 5, 1889. 
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ExpLANATION.——The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (sth inst.) ‘The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum anc 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 
REMARKS.——Lhe weather of this week has been somewhat less changeable, 
and not so rough as of late, but has remained very wintry generally. Sharp 
frosts have occurred almost daily in all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
frequent snow-showers and transient snow-storms have been experienced in 
most places. North-East of our 
area, and lowest over the Mediterranean, put towards the close of the time 
systems of low pressure also skirted our extreme ‘Western Coasts. During the 
first half of the period the winds blew chiefly from the Eastward in the North, 
from North-East over England, and from South-East in Ireland, while in 
strength they were mostly light to moderate. ‘the sky was overcast over the 
greater part of the country, although occasionally fine and bright over the 
Western half of the United Kingdom, and locally so at times 10. a few other 
places, while snow showers were very prevalent generally, and somewhat 
heavy once or twice in the North. Temperature ruled decidedly low, maxima 
being chiefly below 40°, and frequently only a degree or two above the freezing 
i During the closing days, ot the week fresh Southerly winds were 
felt over the ‘Western portion of the United Kingdom, and light Easterly 
d while no material change 
in the weather was shown, night frosts became very severe over England and 
Scotland. ‘Temperature has been several degrees below the average generally, 
“most in the East, South-East, and South-West of England. 0 
readings which occurred between Sunday (3rd_inst) and Tuesday (sth inst) 
ranged from 14° to 20° in he South-East and North-East of England to 10°10 
Over Central Ireland a reading of 2° was recorded on 


The barometer was highest (30°20 inches) on Tuesday (sth ins.) + lowest 
29°58 inches) on ‘Wednesday (27th uit.) ; range 0°62 inch. 
‘The temperature was highest (40°) on Tuesday (sth inst.) ; lowest (20°) on 


Monday (4th inst.) 3 range 20- F 
Rain (snow) fell on five days, Total amount O°1T inch. Greatest fall on 


any one day 0°04 inch on Wednesday and Thursday (27th and 28th ult.). 


THE SPECIAL Comarsston.——The President on Tuesday this 


week decided in favour of the admissibility in evidence of the Irish- 
American organ, the Jrish World, for @ certain period, there being 
vimd facie grounds for believing that copies of it were circulate 
by officials of the Irish Land League. Extracts from it were 
accordingly read, and subsequently others of a very edi 
from speeches in the House of Commons delivered 
Liberal statesmen in 1881. In one of these Mr. 
then Prime Minister, traced a connection between speeches 
Mr. and outrages which followed them, 
i , “with fatal 
inful precision the steps of crime dogged the steps of the Land 
League ;” while his colleague, Si 
“the doctrine of the Land League,” as expoun ed 
to be “the doctrine of treason and assassination.” ; 
some new evidence was given, chiefly relating to the discovery and 
seizure of arms in Ireland, and to the movements of Sheridan, who, 
it was sought to prove, had travelled about the country in disguise 
as a Land League organiser. 
Mr. BARON POLLOCK delivered judgment this week in @ 
theatrical case, ‘which excited considerable interest, and, when 
i produced some merriment 1n 
Court. _ Bernard Beere, the well- 
known actress, to whom had been assigned the copyright of a 
dramatised version, by Mr. Grove, of Mr. Philips’s novel “As ina 
Looking-Glass,” and brought out some time ago at the Opera 
Comique. It was contended on her behalf that Mrs. Lilith Ellis had 
infringed her copyright by transferring, from Mr. Grove's 
version to one of the same name executed by Mr. Sidney, 


and performed by her company in the 
incidents not jn the novel, ‘and some of the « business of 
the drama as performed at the Opera Comique. Mr. Sidney 
was called as a witness, and declared that he did not borrow 
anything from Mr. Grove's play ; which, in fact, he had not seen 
until he had executed his own version. It appeared, however, that 
Mrs. Ellis had written him a letter, in which she said, “I cannot 
pledge myself to play your manuscript exactly as it stands. I may 
wish to introduce one or two things from the Opera Comique.” 
Of the charges of piracy brought by the defendant, the most impor- 
tant seemed, in the Judge’s opinion, to be the transfer from Mr. 
Grove’s play into Mr. Sidney’s version 35 acted of an incident net 
in’ the novel—the breaking off of a matrimonial engagement through 
the appearance of a false announcement of 4 marriage in a Society 
journal. On this point there was 4 curious conflict of evidence. Mrs. 
Ellis, who played in Mr. Sidney’s version, declared that the incident of 
the newspaper paragraph was not introduced into the drama as per- 
formed by her company, and actors and actresses who performed in 
it either confirmed her statement, or did not remember its introduc- 
tion. On the other hand, Mr. Philips, who went to Bridgwater to 
witness the performance of the rival drama, averred that the inci- 
dent in question was introduced, and a local journalist at Bridg- 
water, who had never seen Mr. Philips’s play, actually made distinct 
reference to the incident in a critique which he wrote on the per- 
formance of Mr. Sidney’s version. The evidence of the last wit- 
ness appears to have influenced Mr. Baron Pollock in his decision, 
which was a perpetual injunction against the performances of Mr. 
Sidney's version in so far as it copied, or had been made to copy, Mr. 
Philips’s departures from the novel, with judgment against the 
defendant for four penalties of 405., 8/, with costs to the plaintiffs 
on the higher scale. 


rovinces, certain 
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THE SEASON. Twenty-one degrees of frost on the grass, and 
eleven degrees at a height of six feet from the ground, already suffice 
to mark the present as the coldest month we have yet had. It is 
not altogether a toward sign, for in auspicious years there is 
generally a progressive advance in the months. ‘This year, how- 
ever, February was colder than January, and March, in turn, is 
colder than February. With this word of caution, we can pass to 
the actual news from the counties, which is distinctly encouraging. 
The land is getting in better condition for sowing, ani after another 
fortnight of the present weather there should be a good barley 
tilth, The autumn-sown wheat is of excellent promise, neither too 
forward nor too backward. The winter has been a merciful one for 
stock and for their owners, but the condition of lambing-ewes is not 
quite so good as it ought to be, partly owing to the inferior quality 
of the hay, and partly to the fact that in all the earlier part of 
winter the grass on the pastures rendered the sheep disinclined to 
eai a sufficiency of dry food. Owing to the inferior quality of the 
bailey this year, an unusually large quantity of it has been fed to 
pigs for fattening, with results which we hope will be shown in 
finer quality pork than usual, and consequent good prices and 
inquiry. Fine bright malting-barley continues scarce everywhere. 
Oats have turned out a large yield per acre in many parts of 
Southern England, but the quality and weight are below the 
average. 

VeRY FAVOURABLE RrFrorts come from the North, where 
fodder is plentiful, where the autumn-sown wheat is extremely pro- 
mising, and where the ground is in a very fit condition for the 
reception of seed. The lambing-season has commenced, and 
promises to be satisfactory. There is a brisk demand for horses, 
and breeding is receiving fresh attention from farmers. 


Tue FARMERS’ CLUB commanded a fairly-good attendance on 
Monday last, when Mr. Frederic Street, of Somersham Park, 
addressed his fellow farmers on the good old subject of protection. 
In the Fen Country, where Mr. Street lives, and of which he has 
preserved the traditional accent in a striking degree, he told us that 
the outgoings on an ordinary farm 10 the form of drainage, taxes, 
&c., were seldom less than twelve shillings an acre, and were 
frequently 2 pound. This extra taxation which farmers have to 
bear represented, Mr. Street thought, the limits to which Protection 
should be applied. . 

To PLACE FARMERS ON AN Equality WITH THE FOREIGNER 
in this respect was, he maintained, only just and equitable ; but the 
present state of things was intolerable, and it would cost fifteen 
millions sterling to restore to cereal cultivation the wheat-land 
abandoned since 1874. ‘ Bakers are contracting to supp'y Unions 
throughout the country with bread at 3/4. to 3344. per quartern 
loaf, and good profits could be made by bakers even with wheat at 
8s. per quarter higher than it now is if they sold the quartern loaf 
at 52. to 512d. which was surely no excessive price for the masses to 
pay. A duty should also be put upon foreign barley, for the price 
of beer is not changed by ordinary fluctuations, and there is no 
reason why all the profit should go to the brewer and none to the 
farmer.” Into the subject of what might happen to us 1n the event 
of a Franco-Russian alliance and a blockade of our ports we do not 
propose to follow Mr. Street, whose opinions as an agriculturist alone 
concern us here. 

FuoD FOR Cows.——Spcaking on this subject at Glasgow the 
other day, Mr. John Speir advised his brother farmers to remember 
that to give their cows food in the most palateable form was sound 
d good policy combined. 
either the hay or straw, or both—say, from one quarter to one half 
The grain or cake given should be 
ground into meal, and the whole steamed or boiled into a thin 
gruel. By so doing each particle of meal or cake gets softened, 
and is much more palateable and digestible than in the unsoftened 
form. 


: coals 
I. 
«TWELVE MILLtons WASTED IN THE SEA” is the strikin 
title of an article in the Nineteenth Century, in wl ish Mr. Samuel 
Plimsoll denounces the custom of over-insurance of ships. He 
claims to have shown that, whereas the rate of lass in.cases where 
every care is taken is but little above two guineas per cent., the 
rate on those not thus cared for has been run up, by overloading, 
by carelessness and recklessness, to at least eight guineas per cent 
So Mr. Plimsoll argues, “If the total of our losses, 16,000,000/, 
were reduced in like proportion, by seeing that all vessels were 
taken as much care of as the good shipowners take of theirs, we 
should reduce our losses at sea to the extent of twelve millions of 
money per annum.”—The Principal of King’s College and the 
Bishop of Peterborough reply to Professor Huxley's article in last 
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A PRISONER CAPTURED IN & SURPRISE OF STATE ROOM IN THE RAJAH'S PALACE AT CHUMBI, SHOWING THE SHRINE AND DOWAGER MAHARANEE OF SIKKIM (MOTHER 
ONE OF THE ENEMY’S PICKETS IMAGE OF BUDDHA OF THE PRESENT RAJAH) IN COURT DRESS 


AN OFFICER'S SKETCHES WITH THE RECENT SIKKIM EXPEDITION 


7. A Bit of Old Tunbridge Wells 


ading the Charter from a Platform in front of the 


; : Shai Local Board 5. Re 

1, Mr. Stone-Wigg: J.P. Chairman of the Loc Toon Hall é 8. The Old Chapel of Ease 

2. Mr. E. Durrant, Chairman Finance Conge Wells 6. Arrival of the Charter Deputation at the Brighton 9. we peat : 

3. Mr.W. C. Cripps, Town ation be 8 Station a 10, The Torchlight Procession 
e 

_ 4 The Progress 0 CHARTER-DAY AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


HE CRAPHIC | Marcu 9, 1889 


242 
month’s number of the Review on “ Agnosticism.”—Mr. F. W. H. National Review on “ Scottish Conservatism.” He deals| largely The ee bh the first instalment of “ The Baluc 
Myers has a highly ‘nt2resting and suggestive essay on “Tennyson with electoral statistics, and maintains that not only is Scottish Con- — rare a ge of | nda Be pine author of “ Greater Britain,’ 
aa Prophet.’—Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of “Robert  servatism far more powerful than its Parliamentary votes indicate, ir oy es - ke eae in full’ an “attractive detail an account of a 
Elsmere,” closes the Review with ‘a fictional sketch, entitled ‘The but that it is also a growing power, and he concludes :—‘ The kins- be 1e Ve in 1888, in ore with Sir Frederick Roberts 
New Reformation,” in which the influence of the German historical men of those who have done so much to make the Coloniesand an his staff, to Quetta. Deeply interesting as is the writer’s 


methods of criticism on an ingenuous mind is lucidly exemplified. build up our Indian Empire have too much sense and too much description of this station, and of the scenery and people surround- 
it claims as its merits the ing it, the new appreciation of our great Central Asian rival to 


Dr. C. Creighton contributes to Blackwood a learned disquisition soul ever to rest satisfied with a policy’ th: ‘ : : } a ; 
on “ Falstaff’s ‘Deathbed,” when that famous knight’s “nose was as confession of political impotence, and the prospect of national which he gives vent is per - more remarkable. In one place he 
sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled of green fields.” He gives reasons in shrinkage.”—Mr. W. H. Mallock makes an entertaining article out of says, “ Although Sake to what, with our parliamentary ideas, we 
favour of amending the latter part of this quotation to “a tableof a not very promising subject, “ Radicals and Unearned Increment. are disposed to style espotism, the Russian people are full of spirit 
green frieze.’ The sweat of which Sir John is supposed to have Professor Goldwin Smith shows in A/Zzcmillan how and why “ Pro- and of those qaaliiies which we consider specially Anglo-Saxon— 
died would have produced some such appearance as this.— France _hibitionism in Canada and the United States ” has failed. ‘ Besides pluck’ and ‘go —Russia has absorbed with rapidity, but with 
and Her Neighbours ” is a thoughtful, well-informed paper—Mr. contempt of the law and perjury,” he writes, “ the country has been completeness, the greater part of Central Asia, has drawn steadily 
William B. Dunlop's “ Railways—their Future in China” gives filled with ill-blood. Nothing is more odious or poisons the heart nearer and nearer, has made herself extremely popular with the 
reasons for thinking there is no urgent need for the iron road in the of the community more than the employment of spies and informers, people she has conquered. 

Celestial Empire just yet. What is wanted is the provision of to which it has been necessary, and will always be necessary for The Right Hon. Henry H. Fowler opens the Contemporary with 
what,” he says, “I may be permitted to call the rolling stock,” in the  Prohibitionism to resort.’ C. R.” sees that against “Boulangism =a somewhat technical article on ‘Committee of Supply.”—The 


form. of river steamers, to take the place of the unwieldy and in England: Our Defences,” will largely be found in the capacity same epithet will apply to “ The Panama Canal” (with map and 
antiquated junks.... When this is done, as it wili be by of the County Councils for developing strong men for Parliament; diagrams), by Mr. Edward Whymper. Where his remarks are 


others if not by ourselves, it will cause such a development inthe though after all, as he very properly puts it, “ Our only security personal to MM. Lesseps he is more generally interesting. Of 
f a manly independence the great French engineer Mr. Whymper observes :—" He has 


commerce of China, both foreign and local, as the expenditure of must be in the cultivation in all classes o I 
one hundred times the capital in railways will not accomplish.”—Sir which, while it is not too proud to be influenced by worth, resents caused the loss of a sum greatly exceeding the capital of 
_ Theodore Martintranslates feelingly Freiligrath’s well-known “OLieb equally the bullying of a dictator and the cajoleries of a flatterer. — the Suez Canal hiand the whole of its earnings since its com- 
so lang du lieben Kannst,” under the heading “ Love, Love Ever!” An exceedingly interesting paper by Sir Robert Ball on “Celestial pletion. He has promised his clients fortunes, and he has given 

«A Scottish Conservative” writes the opening paper in the Photography ” closes the periodical. them beggary. ; 


LIGHT VERSUS DARKNESS. 


© SHAKESPEARE—The Greatest Genius who has ever yet lived” —taugat the DIVINENESS of FORGIVENESS, of 
Pezpetual MERCY, of CONSTANT PATIENCE, of ENDLESS PEACE, of Perpetual Gentleness, If you can show me one who knew 
thess things better than this man, show him '! IT KNOW HIM NOT!!- - - Ifhe had appeared as a Divine, they would have 
BURNED HIM; asa POLITICIAN, they would have BEHEADED HIM: but God made him a PLAYER. 

“HE TAUGHT THAT KINDNESS IS NOBLER THAN REVENGE !!”—The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, MA, 


“Barthly power doth then show likest God's | And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
When Mercy Seasons Justice. THE DEEDS OF MERCY.”—-SHAKESPEARE 


What higher aim can man attain | Than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the Raging Torrent 


HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.— How important it is to every | are suddenly seized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of 
individual to have at hand some simple, effective, and palatable remedy such as appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the 
ENO'S FRUIT SALT, to check disease at the onseti!!! For this is che time. With surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your whole body is out cf order, the spirit of 
very little trouble you can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the | danger has been kindled, but you do not.know where it may end ; it is a real necessity to 
rolling river. it will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot sufficiently impress this ; have a simple remedy at hand. The Pilot can so steer and direct as to bring the ship into 
important information upon all Householders, Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, | safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. The common idea when not feeling well is: 
who are visiting or residing in any hot or foreign climate. Whenever a change is con- | “ I will wait and see; perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ; ” whereas had a supply of 
templated likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” be your ENO’S “FRUIT SALT ” been at hand, and use made of it at the onset, all calamitous 
js beneficial, and never can do harm. results might have been avoided. What dashes to the earth so many hopes, breaks so 
many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death ? 


companion, for under any circumstances its use 
When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to say why, frequently without any warning you | 


“Tused my ‘FRUIT SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say I believe it saved my life.”—J. C. ENO. 


GUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES.—“ Dear Sir,—Having been in the habit of taking your ‘FRUIT SALT’ for many years, I think it only right to tell you 


that I consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures I have ever tried. I am never without a bottle of it in the house, as I find it 
it is pleasant to the taste, promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after-effects. I do not wish my name to appear, but 


to make use of this testimonial if it is of service.”—A DEVONSHIRE LaDy.—January 25, 1889. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON 


“ During the late Afghan War we were before Kandahar, and had been reconnoitring the enemy’s position with Colonel M——’s splendid Cavalry regiment, when, to our merriment, the Colonel produced a bottle 
of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. ‘Take,’ he said, ‘an old soldier’s advice ;” so, to please him, we did. We emptied the bottle. And Colonel M—— gave another bottle to P ’smen. We certainly slept soundly that 
night, and awoke fresh as paint. Two days afterwards the Colonel said at mess, ‘ You fellows laughed at me about ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” but it was mainly through that stuff I gave you, you did such splendid 
deeds that day. Personally,’ said the Colonel, ‘ I never felt better, and so do the officers of my regiment, and we were ready to encounter half-a-dozen Ayoobs,’ After that the Colonel was always called ‘Old Eno.’ "— 
From * MESS STORIES ” by PROTEUS, pp. 126-127, published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 1889. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule ts marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation, Sold 
by all Chemists. Prepared only at 
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i “HALF { ges Lg ‘PRICES VERY 
‘ KNIGHTor THE ORDERorLEOPOLDorBELGIUM & | 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGIONS: HONOUR 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds] Sapphires, from, £4 10s. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Medical Experience to be r r 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS IN ~ pf subtle maladies, ae floaling around, us aay tp 

3 om 7 ’ y $ veak e may 
CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY AT ALL AGES. lescape many a fatal shaft by Neenine ourselves well 


fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 


DIFFERENT 
FROM THOSE 
CHARGED WEST 
OF 
TEMPLE BAR.” 
Vide Court | Fine’ Brilliant 4 Hoop] vide Wutrre- 
_ tom £5 5S. Re 
Brilliants, Rubies, and HALL REVIEW. 
Sapphires, from £5. 


BREAKFAST. uli" 

“By a thorough knowledge of. the natural laws Se A\ WEST-END] $@ 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- I in| 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine properties a i 
ofa well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ts 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata] Fine Brilliants, from £3 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong] Brilliants and Rubies oe 


Fine Brilliants, from 
44. Brilliant and 
Ruby or Sapphire, 

from 43 Ios. 


frame,”—Civil Service Gazette. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. Pas a Ce meee , 
z ‘ade simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., | Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., NLD. Sold only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus : 38 
Physician oe Queen . pont os bei ecm hh ea ne JAMES EPPS and CO., g, 
‘ *T consider Di. De Jonau's Light Brown Co _ Lhe valu . ‘ aght- f | ‘ : es 
Liver Oitte be avery pure Oil, not likely to create Liver Oil as_a therapeutic agent in a number of Homeopathic Chemists, London. Best Gold and Fine Uriental Pearls, £10 tos. 


diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has seen 
admitted by the world of medicine.” 


disgust, and a t'erapeutic agent of great value. 


= SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION. 
DR. ENGAR SHEPPARD, DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, [WEERING’S ony cenuine 
ee Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. ees 

Professor of Psvcholog. Med., King's College. \ «1. Tubereular and the various forms of Stramous| COPEN HAGEN Galt 


ILLUSTRATED GATALOCUE OF NOVELTIES 
POST FREE 
OLD GOLD AND SILVER TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 


“Dr. pe Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod Liver O:l has | Disease. DR. DE Jongu's Light- Brown Oil possesses : 
the rare excellence of being well borne and assimi- | greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Est. 1818. Cc H ER RY Paris, 1878. 
lated by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” Oi] with which I am acquainted. 9 Prize Medals. F 4 London, 1888 
: PETER F. HEERING, BRAN DY 
Sold Onty in Capsuled Inperra Half-pints. 2s. 6d.; Pints. 4s. 91; Quarts, 9s., by all Chemistsand Druggis's Purveyor BY APPOINTMENT ‘ 
SOLE CONSIGNEES = to THe Royal Danisn anp ImperraL Russian 
SOLE CONSIGNE bom Courts, anp H.R.H. THE Prince oF WALES. 4 
Fine Brillant Star, to form Bro ch 


Fine Brilliant Crescen. 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION —Resist mercenary attempts to recommend oi substitute inferior kinds, 
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LEX. ROSS'S SKIN TIGHT- | CHEQUE BANK, Limited. eek A St], PHOLINE SOAP gives the tral ie rom £15 to £59. Fine Briiliant $ Hoop Bracelet, from? £15 to £50. 

A ENER or TONI Tt removes wrinkles and | Gh tates Bis 4, ateHIN ee 4 iat sand pe ee te Bigom 8 Aaperteat complexion. By c 304. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
‘ paaen Seats Fame le ete oe tity Branch, 3. ard, 1 i eet, y.| washing pholine Soap the skin. be $ ; ul 4 z 

the crows feet marks. 3s, Gd. Dent at } st Ser ets Choquet available ae remittances to all paris of the spotless, soft, clear, smooth, supple, "healt, ang ODWIN AND SON, (Immediately opposite First Avenue Hotel). Estabd. 1804. 

Lamb's Conduit Street, near Holborn, ‘oncon. world. comfortable. Tablets sixnence. Sold evers where. 
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HAT to GIVE fora PRESENT ? 


—Few Art manufactures offer such “a large 
jy articles combining novelty and beauty. 
use SHINA and GLASS, and ‘ewer 
so little! Special list on appl.- 


ie PEARCE, 39, Ludgate Hill. A wom ‘3 th lth 

Est eh ee reece romans nea so ofte Q , : 

HROAT and CouGH. _ every pore is opened eon Log es page age? Puta man ata washing-tub ; let him get heated with the hot suds until 
7} : im stand over the filthy steam that comes from scalding and boiling clothes, and his health 


ess and dryness, tickling and irritation 4 
* and affecting the voice. For tt , | certainly wou Ww f j i 
ash anda ng eee GES y 1d break down before long. And yet this terrible ordeal is exactly what 


ie se 
sent th-the glands the moment they are 
uy e act, g, the glycerine in these : 
: ¢ miections becomes actively healing. Sold 
a te ed." JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
‘ Chemists, Londen.” 


CLINT 
THE LILIPUT” Has to go through on washing day i whi 

: ‘ g days; and beside 1 : ' : 
REGD into the open air to hang up the ain fg esides, while overheated at the hot work, she has to risk her life by going out 


The rhi 
se facts, which are known to every housekeeper, readily explain why so mary women 


LOOK OLD 


While yet young i ‘cian 

beers 2 sf y eee and Physicians and Boards of Health cannot draw attention too strongly to the injurious effects of the 

ie eh Set a with its necessary steam, and scalding or boiling to get the clothes pure and sweet. Fortunately, this 
voided. Scalding, boiling, and steam done away with. Clothes made sweet and beautifully white, and much 
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lass. Its E 
Perfect Achromatic Combination 


n accordance with the dreenions By the old way. by using the SUNL = “poe : 
y) g IGHT SOAP— soap so purifying and cleansing that the dirtiest clothing can be 


Commission ce Of 


cal. 3 

nee), and render the LILIPUT " equal < 

1c). A the Jarge and cum caval | washed in lu . mi 4 ; ; 5 

or toa ihe ra re as ee | diedhe sigan water with very little rubbing, and Clothes, Bedding, and Linen cleansed without either Scalding or Boiling, 
ua ee aie Catalogues work is so light that a girl of twelve or thirteen can do a large wash without being tired. Now there is a remedy for the 


66 = 2259 : . : e egy: 
great “ washing day” evil, so economical in its use as to be witain the reach of all, there is not a woman or 


E. KR 
a, HAYMARKET, 5.W- 
Saat 4 AS ERUE DE DA REPUBLIQUE. A Ni AN 9 
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Who is not directly interested in having introduced into their homes THAT WONDERFUL WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES, which, when properly tried, does away with the hard work, offensive smell, and fearful steam on washing day ; and 
mal es the White Pieces Whiter, Goloured Pieces Brighter, and Flannels Softer, than they can be made by washing the old way 
and also leaves every article as clean and sweet and as pure as if never worn. 
66 
NOW FOR THE SUNLIGHT” WAY OF WASHING. 

_FIRST.—Dip the article to be washed ina tub of lukewarm water, draw it out on a wash poard, and rub the soap lightly 
over a so as not to waste it. Be particular not to miss soaping it all over. THEN roll it in a tight roll, lay it in the bottom of tie 
tub under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them, and are rolled up. 

Then go away for thirty minutes to one hour and let the “Sunlight Soap” do its work. 
NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence rubbing the clothes lightly out on a wash board, and the dirt will arep 


out; turn the garment inside out to get at the seams, but don’t use any more soap, don’t scald or boil a single piece, and dou't wesi 
through two suds. If the water gets too dirty pour @ little out and add fresh. If a streak is hard to wash, rub some more soap 


ORT on it, and throw the piece pack into the suds for a few minutes. 
Pr panna. Ww, 7 LASTLY COMES THE RINSING, which is to be done in Inkewarm water, taking special care to get all the dirty suds 


away, vhen wring out and hang up to dry. 


=lgser THE MOST DELICATE COLOURS WILL NOT FADE WHEN WASHED THIS WAY WITA “SUNLIGHT” SOAP 
BUT WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. 


SPECI AL NOTI F To keep linen “ WHITE AS SNOW” be very careful to rinse ail the dirty suds and lather 
. out of the clothes when finished washing. SUNLIGHT SOAP loosens the dirt, and it is 


| ACADEMY ct 
The best preservative of the teeth 
Snecially recommended, with the 
POUDRE ¢« BOTOT 2 quinauina 
for the preservation of the Leeth. 
QF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, ETG. 


| wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
A Berners Str.W and City Road B.C, Londo 1 


i 


Pe 
Cc. 


= 

=| 

I 

= BUTTER SCOTCH very important that all the dirt and lather be got out by one or two thorough good rinses. 

= o | j A R A NT The wonderful lathering and cleansing properties of SUNLIGHT SOAP are solely due to the 
| K) 

“R cally wholed me G EE. purity and excellence of the materials, and the care bestowed on its manufacture. 

= fe ALL DEALERS ARE AUTHORISED TO RETURN PURCHASE MONEY TO ANY ONE FINDING CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


£1,000 will be paid to any one finding SUNLIGHT SOAP adulterated, or to contain any injurious Chemicals, 


raved Revolving Cover. 11 in. Breakfast 


i 
h, with Loose Dishand Drainer, £5- 
Ditto, plain, £4 45- 


Richly Ep 
is 


-y Handsome Fluted Cake or Fruit Basket. Silver Plated and 
a Inside Richly Gilt, 44 45+ 


Solid Silver. 
Ato 1S. i Best Electro, $3 108.3 
14 pint, £4 


OXFORD ST. W.; 


A 


POULTRY, F.C, LONDON. 


Manufactory : Royat Plate and Cutlery Works, SHEFFIELD. 


HIE A-—THE BEST MATERIAL FOR NOTE PAPER 
HIERATICA- It ANCIENT WRITING PAPER st«PRIESTS 


Hard and Smooth Surface, de.ightfu to write upon. 


ERA’ T | CA- For Private Correspondence, 5 quires, Note size, 1s. 
Court Evelopes, 14s. per 100. ; x 
Thin, for Foreign correspondence, ruied, 5 quires, 1s. 
| | ERA 4 | CA- For Sermons, Ruied or Pan, 5 quires, 1s. 6d. 
o Each Sheet bears the Water-mark, “ Hieratica. ' 
i | FRAT | CA- Reject imitations. ‘nsist on having ‘ Hieratica. oe 
Ot ait Stationers, or send stamps to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London. 
age Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


Kuch’y Fluted saiitt RB 5 
‘luted Biscuit. Butter, and Cheese Stand, 2 Compartments 
Gilt, and Glass Lining to other. Heavily Plated, £2 ES+ od. 


wo XVIL Century Knives. 55: the two extra. 


Solid Silver Claret Jug, gilt 
inside. £18 85. 


Pair Pickle Forks, with T Re, i : 
4 :. ‘4 ‘aus ae, st i Ca ae 
with Ivory Handle, in Bes Morocco Cas . Massive Solid Sil 


Sterling Silver. £135. feeedy S.tvery 153. 


= ! 

' Ome. IRISH SHIRTS.— 
Made specially to your own pattern or measure- 

nent. Guaranteed sound _material. Honest work 
No" white slave labour. Send for samples and rice’ 
GEO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES 
Old Shirts rehtted with, Irish Linen Fronts and 
Cuffs. Good quality. 2s. od. €2 


ach. Specially fine 
Linen, 35.each, New Shirts made to order. 
GEO. O BRIEN andCO.,. Manufacturers. Belfast. 


RE WOOL SHIRTS and 
“UNSHRINKABLE' Wool Shirts, from 
4s. €d. 10 98. gd. each, reacy, made or to order ; also 


to the Breath. Ask < nywh :7é | Pyjamas or, Sleening Suits, Send for Patterns. 
GEO, O BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers. Belfast. 


Whitens the Tece‘h, Prevent; Decay. 


or ROW te Gives Fragrance 
TAND'S ODGNT:) the criginal and only genuine. 
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Boosey and CO’S NEW PUB- METZLER and CO.’S LIST. CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S PARNELL COMMISSION. ee pas e 
Be eg a Price 2s., ornamental cover: 2S: 6d, cloth. accident, Mr. WiLLIam Hanson, ea cent of an 
jeagon 1888-29 OR LOVE ALONE. HE FATAL THREE: A Novel. 4 | upwards of forty years in the ‘employ of Mes es 
ICKWICK. Libretto by F. C. “ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Words by W. §. GILBERT; By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” &c. PECIAL | Middleton and Co., Loman Street. Southwark, 
BURNAND Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. at the London Ballad | “A really able romance, woven out of the lives of S Interred at Norwood Cemetery, on the and inst 
ICKWICK Music b Ed d Concerts. In two keys (C and D flat). 2s. net. men and omen such as we meet and know in the’ Friends will please accept this intimation. inst. 
° usic Dy war EV i t world around us.”—Atheneum. 
Pi Sorovog, New Bomanie GPA ia THE, VICAR'S SONG, cuoser | otter licers teangt magia! Ee QETZMANN and CO, Furnture 
3 2 will rillian ‘: Jind es uctive SKI. ere 1S ie @ 1 : 69, 70, 73s 75s * fe 
Siesiag ont seg a. ok net, “ready this day. Sung by Mr. Santley ery Ballad Concerts. story. at the accessories are as picturesque as usual. N UMBER oes ade “afeylPsTipip’ ROAD 
Other arrangements in the press. S. net, a 3 —Times, ear Tottenham Court Koa and Gower St. Stati 
Street. London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL, and co. ation 
BGGSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street HE SORCERER. Comic Opera ' 
ee ee ae by W, S. Ginpert and ARTHUR Lume eng ae ETZMANN and CO.—£5 5s. 
Six O'CLOCK IN THE BAY. ea “eran gs. net, containing :— YRTON and THOMAS, Patent F i “HE G RAPHIC BEDROOM PUN ee COMPLETE, 
N. Sea S by the Composer of “The HIM (Quintet). Sun) at the Agents, conduct eve kind of British, Foreign, . Delia ea 
NASP SIE Nlabloai” SN soe | eB corer wees |g CGO cr Se ARR FEO | aru ye published on MONDAY, |” miosatignand St SSUES = * 
ee” 1s! aAnOT. es, MY, war oyd, Mr. sant Sit aM! R . 5 oO Ss 2 P f hes 1 
ley, and Mr. Maybrick. and el formation andadvice. Correspondence ost free on application. 
IX O'CLOCK IN THE BAY. | warcomME JOY (Duet). $ er ee Se March 11 ETZMANN and a 
Sung by Mr. Ma: brick with tumultuous suc- et). Sung at the bonend ; and CO.—Furniture 
"Sipe gy Mey ticMuBND eae | Mira: plwnteeend |THE TRUE, POSITION OF COMPRISING LATEST NOVELTIES jp EURSISHING 
where. B ; PATENTEES. Hi jal. fi illustrated Catalogue F oat Free. : 
Heres ae ‘ , ; ai istory of the Great Trial, from DESIGNS and ESTIMA 
reeegS GAN SANS a es BE egg ora -Weermen _ By Mot Guan StS, | ehe commencement up to the date o grab ted ot nan se ore 
of their old favourite." 41a, emnes. ‘Antoi ing. fi el 
OH Gf the new songs SrerHEN Apauts’ * Six ofClock sedes piers hee Hi ot th the withdrawal of the ETZMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 
in the Bay.’ a bright nautical ditty of the ' Nancy SOUVENIR of MACBET at the RGE D ETT ERS CATALOGUE, the best: Furnishing: Guid 
Tee’ type, is likely to be most popular. —Referee. OFPPREUS WITH HIS LUTE. LYCEUM. Illustrated by C, CATTERMOLE, F 0 I : extant, containing Coloured and dihet Tlustarions 
as.net.. BOOSEY and CO., 295. Regent Street. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. RL, and J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Price One Shil- with, full particulars, and prices of every article 
- Sung by Madame Bertha Moore. ling, CASSELL and CO., London. For sale at BY required in complete house furnishing, post free on 
Mo’ A.—Edward Lioyd’s last suc- In three keys (G, A, and B flat. 2s. net The Lyceum, or post free by letter to the Lyceum. HE “ IMES * application —ORTZMANN & CO.,Hampstead Road 
cess. UBY. Virginia Gabriel Words by HE PARIS ILLUSTRE (Engi I : iC, 
: . T nglish ORrzan and CO. 
M48, the Com oser of ‘‘ The R J. J. Lonspate. In two keys (E and F), 2s. net EDITION) .. ( € ; THE CHIEF ILLUS CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS 
Maid of the Milland ‘The Blue, Alsatian ASKS and FACES J L. Molloy: Has each week an exquisite, frontispiece of merit SOME OF TH s DECORATORS, and 
Mountains.” Words by WuatnerRLy. To behad W. we * | fully equal to a SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. TRATIONS COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
everywhere. ords by F, E. WEATHERLY. In four keys | Contains also two other full-page Illustrations jn < z ry 
ay net. BOOSEY and CO., 295 Regent Street. (C, D,E, and F), 2s. net. Colours and many in Black and White, artistically | The three Judges :_ Sit, James Hannen, President, Sir Haste ROAD 
7 GHE DWELT AMONG THE exeouted by Messrs. Goupiland CO J. Charles ie sir AL. Smith, (NEAR TOP TENHAM COURT ROAD 
OWN THESUNLIT STREAM “UNTRODDEN WAYS. Lawrenck, KELUIE PARIS ILLUSTRE- is unexceptional in tone, and | The preliminary skirmish AND GOWER STREET STATION.) 
D + | Now being sung by Miss Liza 1. RELUIE. | has no rival among illustrated weeklies either, in | Michael Davitt enters the lists. SHILLING CAB FARES from Chari 
Mo.ioy's New Waltz Song. SUCCESS. ee ae y Miss Liza LEHMANN wit great | Furope or America. | Price gd. per copy. To be had | The salut . before the duel. Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, nese 
OWN THE SUNLIT STREAM. | Messrs. METZLER and CO, have the honour to at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and Book- | Mr. Biggar appears for himself. Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. tod 
Sung by Madame Belle Cole with immense announce the publication of the old French Song sellers. Sole Agents throughout the World The attack: the opening speech of the Attorney- = = 
success on Madame Ml inne Hank's sara 2 I A CHARMANTE MARGUE- | THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Ths haute of the banking books. As U N ION OF LONDON. 
5 Tes an .. 295, Regent Street, RITE, as sung by Miss Liza Lehmann at the | Bream’s Buildings, ‘Chancery Lane, Lendon, B.C. | Mr. Murphy examining fread Constable Irwin. . Subscription One Guinea, Eyery Subscriber 
Mr, Ronan, one of the counsel for Zhe Times. receives a fine engraving, after the original, by W. F, 


George Rafferty, “ Carded.” for taking a vacant farm. | Yeames, R.A.” ‘True and Loyal (and when did you 
The Attorney- eneral refers toa file of the New York | last see your father ?),”’ besides a chance of one of the 
Boog Gish 4 by Sir Charl numerous valeeble prizes The list will close March 
aptai "Shea cross-examine ir arles | 3% e work is now ready. 
Russell. x OUCH TROUGHTON, Hon. Ser. 
District. Inspector Bell exhibits the Land League x12, Strand, February, 1889. 
teen iI holding the farm?” Pat ———— 
r. Ronan: “Are you stilt } olding the farm ‘a GAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 


Small: “I j and ! 
Mr. Murphy, Q-C-! “Did you hear a shot that FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


Monday Popular Concerts. 2s. net. 
[HE OLD MANOR HALL. Mrs. Also NEW SONG PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L 
- PRINCK, Vide rtist, September, 1886 :— 
"THE, OLD MANOR HALT Me rE oe HAT Bonans | ange Fee recomend chs TU TREE 
: { T. Composed by iss Liza ‘ANN. | Artists. ost, IS J.-L . 
be had everwhere. tes by WEATHERLY. To Published in Two Keys. E flatand F, as. net. BARBE, and CO” 60. Regent Street. W. 
2s. net. — y and CO., 295. Regent Street. AGYAR SONG. B Dr. Semon. 
LAGS ARS Words adapiea from the Hun || ARVELLOUS VALUE. | 4 
A GOLDEN ARGOSY. Hope | earian of G, Voroszmarty by Marton CHAPPELL. STAMPS. SEND US FOUR STAMPS, 
Tempie's New Song. 2s. net. y |and we will send yu carriage ee? TWENTY 
Ceurins NY ARGOSY. Words by | M[ETZLER 38 co. Rfeosata ati, WORLD'S os of ne most 
SOLE IMPORTERS beautiful scenes of the WORLD, each ona 


Seymour Street. Portman Square, W.—Dorset House 


night 
The President delivers ling: ‘I myself have re- Branch—1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square. 
ceived a threatening eter yself have re- | ,, Brangre'y, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


WEATHERLY. Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd at i ide?’ 

the Ballad Concerts with brilliant success. | 25, net. OF THE CELEBRATED ceparate sheet, superbly engraved and elegantly | Mr. Murphy, Q.C.: here did you hide?” John ‘ a 
OOSEY and CO.,295, Regent Street, W- ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS S printed. equal to STEEL RNGRAVINGS, also | Kane: Unter the bed, sir. President—Tue RIGHT HON. rue LORD LEIGH 
M Supplied to i. 1ORTY- IGHT popular Stee weer sheet, THe es. ewes: HEN ESE subpoenaed by 7h In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
[N SWEET SEPTEMBER. New ‘Her Majesty the Queen, M tintep Pet: finely punted, SERGAZINE in Yeo | Dr. ‘Lanner, MP. Eaward Harrington, M.P. thutr present efficient working order, the Committee 
; Song by Hore Temple. Sung by Madame HIM, the Empress Eugénie, World, Only one sent to one address "f | The Usher and the ” Shan Van Voght”: a loquacious | ¥ery Pitnestly and confidently appeal for help to the 
ertha Moore. and rs Pland CO. PU BLISHERS, 126, Clerkenwell old lady who wanted to tell her story in her own friends of the Hospital, and all who sympathise with 
FAME the FIDDLE R. New Song Many of the Nobility. S| Road, London, E.C. way. 7 a a them in their efforts to relieve the sufferings, and save 
by Mottoy. Si by Mr. Barri F ASON d A Lady Mountmorres gyin her evidence, many poor ‘womenand children trom premature death. 
HE Lott. PT HIGHWAY. ‘oote. M. an _ He MLIN ORGANS OUTH EASTERN LLE Lay Lawyers: Mrs el on ‘and Mr. Biggar, M.P., after Enpaton, 6 Akt eae Wome 
i . consulting in the reat Hall. it MeN « 
I . New Cathedrals, Churches ad ‘hapels in all Parts of the S co GE, A knotty Deine? The Commissioners consult. no Letter of Recommendation required, Poverty and 

: Sir Henry James examining a witness, Sickness the only Passport. 

farri Since its foundation no less than 281,021 women 


Song by STEPHEN ADAMS. Sung by Miss ‘World 
RAMSGATE. 


Eleanor Rees. . 
MARGARITA, New Song. by| V[ASON, end HAMLIN PIANO- 
i FREDERICK Lonr. Sung by Mr. Sawa FORTES. 5 See 

oyd. a each net. MUSstEt ORCHESTR AL HAR- President—The Very Rey the Dean oF CANTERBURY, 


h net 
OOSEY and CO., 293, Regent Street. MONIUMS. 


Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., turns 4 deaf ear to his 2 tt 
counsel, Mr. Reid, and is fined £500 for contempt of | and shildren have been treated in the Out-Depart- 
ment, and 8,985 women and 1,011 children have been 


court. 

iah Buckley, a deaf witness, eross-examined by Minitted as In-Patients. Large numbers of the 
Sir C. Russell: “ ou have joints of roast meat every women were suffering trom OVARIAN TUMOUR 
? Re and DROPSY—which. before special attention was 


y that? n SY h ¢ ¢ 
Determined and gallantattempt of the judges to keep | directed to itin the Samaritan Hospital in 1858, was 


1 OVE'S OLD WEET ROENISCH PIANOFORTES. Head-Master~The Rev. E. D'AUQUIER, M.A. Clare : 
La ~ Fantasia by, W. La) mee SONG. .e) R Ss College, Cambridge. their countenances when 2 witness floors all the looked Uphe as a, disease always ere than saunaee 
Fiane of Molloy se war Sons ready this day- | ” I “HE ORGANO PIANO The College 18a, public school, int nded to afford rqcere Connell, who declined to give her age. were, operated upon: with no fewecoveries and 185 
Price 2s. net.— an +, 295, Regent St. asound edueation based on the Dr atestant and fvan- Pp. W. O'Brien defends the article in United Treland. | deaths. a mortality of 14°93 per cent. sae 
LA TOSCANA VIOLINS, GUITARS BANJOS, | Sgr eeess ates) eres ee Eco 1soie?, BO fis Branch required, 10, main al 
- ’ ’ at Delaney the Invincible, ub al +0 
ZITHERS, &c. 2a Masters (Graton varships of £42, far, £15, and Mr. George Lewis appears in his fur-trimmed coat. Supscsriptions amount to little more than 41,609, an 
A TOSCANA Ernest Bucalo 35 Illustrated Catalogues post free. fro are‘annually thrown open for competition, “Called to the Bar:” Messrs, Parnell. Biggar. T. the remander has to be raised by, donations, and 
: 4 calossis ETZLER and co Chapel, Gymnasium, orkshop, Swimming Bath, Harrington, and Redmond take some light refresh- other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
. . id 2 ow rt nnis urt: is 0 4g ment. : 
a ast new waltz Pievsd by allthe Military and | GREAT ane LBOROUGH STREET Tennis ‘Courts, Field f over 20 acres, ‘Cycle Path,&c. nt. ae ; are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip- 
ged Bande 6 ingdom._ 2s. net. 42, LONDON , Fees for board and tuition, £57 per annum. Habitué of the Court to. Distinguished Stranger: tions, In order to relieve them of the anxiety of 
Metpeer tat enen, | _____ -oNPON___ | QOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE tHiheman entangle | so large an arlOUE. FPA MORE, Secreta 
= a start): “Good heavens ‘ou don't say so!” « ’ cs 
S » | Mr, Parnell and Mr. Lewis on the way to.a consulta- ; 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. ADVICE TO MOTHERS. ie Are tion, A chance meeting with Major le Caron, 
desire it to be most distinctly understood thatthey -& you broken in your rest by a sick child suffering U NIOR SCHOOL. Major le Caron: “Yes, sir; he said that Mr. O'Leary ONSUMPTION. 
are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only | with the pain ot patti tee it Ga at rows was an old fossil.” 
e. ottle of Mrs. 


aadress is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, London. | chemist and. 
anes ndon- | Sool HING SYRUP. Tt will relieve the poor Under the immediate. supervision of 


PpiAN os, L135) PIANOS, sufferer immediately, It is perfectly harmless ; it] Rey. E. D’AUQUIER and the Rev. J. B. WHITING. 


speeches of Trish M.' 


Le Caron watching Sir Charles Russell reading N ORTH 
"Se 
Le Caron identifies the portrait of Tynan (“ No. t By, LoNDoN 
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My Soames es Times solicitor, an the watares bor: 
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reed FPApril rath 2” &e. “I did,” OSPITAL 


Sir James Hanren holds the incriminating ‘etters up F OR co NSU MPT LON aad 


20, | produces natural, quiet slee by re. the child 

PIANOS, 425.—An opportunity now 0: fers to | from pai’ d the littl TEiaw See Ont Rees same aa the College. 

those who are able to pay cash, of urchasing really |a Sutton” gad the ele ete mikes" as: GHEE wet dull louima as to both branches apply to 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard. Erard, and other 2 


ood Peekers atnominal prices. Descriptive jists free. MES: WINSLOW'S SOOTHING ee 
THOMAS OETZMANN andCO., 27, Baker Street. Jr SYRUP. Tt has long been in pse th America, CLAPHAM SCHOOL OF ART, Moire light, A cnciienadi 24 
and is highly recommended by medica’ men. t is ‘ a Stati r. Macdonald, manager, e Times, giving evidence TASE > THE CHEST. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS | very aan cc lieve the child ; 1 softens 7 VERNON RQAD: BE UAB IES on TUBS: | ye Burnell points Pine letters. ae ont DISEASES RN & CHES AMP- 
UPRIGHT IRON GRAND. PIANOFORTES the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the | DAYS and FRIDAY 5. Mr. Parnell points out his signature in the prison Most ER oO ’ 
combine the Elegance and Convenience of the bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery EVENING CLASSES, MONDAY, TUESDAY, book. Soe STEAD. N.W. 
Cortace with the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and and diarrhea, whether arisin) from teething or other and THURSDAY. Sir Charles Russell cross-examining Mr. Soames. 
Durability of the HorizontaL GRAND. Prices from | SUT Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing | | A\ ply to Head Master, L. C. NIGHTINGALE, at Did Mr. Pigott inform yor that he had told Mr. UT PATIENTS’ DEPART 
a phess Upwards..—18, Wigmore St., London Syne see, that | Curtis, and Perkins, New ¥ ork | the Bohool, for Prospectus. ar piace nat orged the letters?” de. MENT and OFFICE 
» ondon,” is on the outside wrapper. ‘o mother | —————_— eat sensation). " ber : 3 , 
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= 1s. 14d. . Jol ley an . Labouchere yer. stablishe o. ; 
ORGANS. Absolute Sale. New Partnership. from the Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas, Mr. ouston : uf nilede that I Siowed the letters Patients admitted from all parts of the United 
Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Cottage Pianos. HE MEXI CAN HAIR Punto du Milano, &c., haye ‘received the greatest myself to Lord Hartington.” Kingdom. 
8 guineas, to guineas, 12 guineas, &c. raise from judges of Lace in London, Brussels, and Mr. Lewis, on_ behalf of Mr. Parnell, admits the = sate 
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HESE sketches in pen and pencil *are specially 
repared for the general public, and:not for those, 
as “’Arry” of Cockayne would ‘say, “in the 
know,” otherwise Members of Parliament ; it is 
right, therefore, that the first Supplement should 
deal with the admission of Strangers to the 
Houses of Parliament 5 particularly as this subject 
has been recently discussed in the House of 
Commons and in the Press ; and a Committee 
has sat, and reported on it; altering in many 
respects, and greatly improving, the old system, 
1 or want of system, and reducing the friction 
between the public, the officials, and honourable Members to 2 minimum, so that the progress of the 


enterprising Stranger from the outer world into the inner sanctum has been robbed of half its terrors, 


ae the life of the legislator has one less thorn. . ? . es 
ost of my readers have probably already concluded that the heading to this portion of my article is 


seh of the Gallery, of the House. Possibly some of my friends may also seem to recognise faces not 
5 together unfamiliar among the occupants of these austere benches. I regret, however, to disappoint 
any reader looking for a personal introduction, cts of the House, where 


as we are NOW within the precin 


wa : 
Silence is requested,” and where also the rules rhythmically deprecate 
All demonstrations by 
Dtrangers in the Gallery 
dei tobe believed when I say that I commenced this article wi a x 
re erously methodical and withal as dull as the most “ revised ” edition of a “ Practical Guide 3” aS, 
Atay we have allowed ourselves to be beguiled by the ske 
Et Strangers’ Gallery, we must make the best of our escape, in order later on fo find our way step by 
ie in the approved and orthodox manner. Meanwhile I must entreat you to pay. ‘W careful attention 
nthe discourse, and not keep straying away to ‘look at the pictures,” oF else 
hang then—well, the police know me, and J shall get out safe. ee : 
th e admission of Strangers has been, and, I venture to think, always will be unsatisfactory to 
be members and their friends. ‘* The best club in England » is not alone in Club-land in snubbing 
visitors ; plainly speaking, strangers are not wanted. 
WORRY 


GREAtTNuss has its penalties, and the penalty paid for being a Member of Parliament is worry :— 
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other sinners have other sorrows, 


oblivion, for there be correspondents w 
joke for every mouthful, But what are t 


will none of your jokes ; no one but 


and to him your sketches were as we 
is different 5 a constituency 1s a many-headed monster, and its capa 


presumption is without end. So the roun' 


every impossible question, many (pe 
graph (pestilent craze 1), worry of 
appeals for patronage, appeals for 
subscriptions, worry of deputa- 
tions, petitions, and so on; but 
the greatest of all worries is this 
one—the admission of strangers. 
There is no doubt the officials do 
everything in their power for the 
convenience of the visitors and the 
safety of the members (it is the 
latter point which has raised the 
whole question lately), but their 
power is limited. A house that 
cannot accommodate all its mem- 
bers can hardly be expected to find 
room for all its visitors. The bar- 
rier between the Speaker's Gallery 
and the Strangers’ Gallery has re- 
cently been altered, giving accom 
modation for another row of 
benches, thus raising the number 
of seats available for visitors to 
about one hundred and sixty. Fancy 
a. hundred and sixty seats when 
some great debate is on—some 
debate that interests every voter in 
the United Kingdom ! Then fancy 
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your poor Member is worried on such an occasion for what he has 
not the power to give. : ; 

Lhave already casually mentioned the Select Committee which sat 
last spring ‘* To inquire into the Rules and Regulations under which 
strangers are admitted to the House and its Precincts, and to Report 
whether any Alterations in the same are expedient.” This Com- 
mittee consisted of Viscount Ebrington (Chairman), on whose 
motion the Committee was formed, Mr. Bartley, Mr. Biggar, Mr. 
Fulton, Mr. Marjoribanks, the Home Secretary, Mr. David 
Plunkett (Board of Works), and Sir George Trevelyan. I think 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson was also on the list ; he looked in, and I made 
a note of him, but T only saw him in the room once. 

Some extracts from the evidence taken before the Committee will 
serve to illustrate the changes which have taken place in the manner 
in which Strangers have been permitted to obtain admission to the 
House of late years. 

Mr, Eleazar Denning, Chief Inspector of Police for the House 
of Commons from 1867 to 1887, is here sketched by me whilst giving 
his evidence. The familiar face (I cannot say familiar figure, for, 
since he has resigned his office, and his mantle has fallen on robust 
Chief Inspector Horsley, the late Chief has donned the plain clothes 
of retirement), was greeted with a general welcome, unmistakable 
sign of his popularity. His evidence ran as follows :— 

‘¢ The system in vogue in 1867, when I first came, was that Mem- 
bers were allowed to give one ‘order a day, on any slip of paper 
which might first come to hand, writing on it the words, ‘ Admit 
Bearer to the Gallery of the House of Commons.’ ? 


AN EXTINCT RACE 


« Persons holding these orders were allowed to come in at an 
early hour in the morning. It frequently happened that they would 
assemble outside the doors of Westminster Hall as early as half- past 
two in the morning, when there was an important debate coming off 
It happened several times just after my 
appointment here that, when the House sat till two or half-past, as 
we left we found people waiting at the doer to enter for the next 
sitting of the House. But those persons who were waiting to go in 
at that early hour in the morning were not the persons who it was 
intended should occupy the seats in the Gallery in the afternoon ; 
they were persons who had been hired by the original holders of 
the tickets to come and secure the seats; and they would thus 
occupy a seat in St. Stephen’s Hall from that early hour (for we 
used to open the doors at six o'clock) till about three in the after- 
noon. Sometimes we would have one hundred and filty to two 
hundred persons rushing in when the door was open, and frequently 
there was a race through ‘Westminster Hall, up the steps, and into 
the Hall of St. Stephen, which was the place for waiting. Among 
these people trying to secure the first places, very discreditable 
scenes used frequently to take place ; sometimes I have seen blows 
exchanged between competitors struggling for the best posts. This 
state of things went on for about a month or six weeks after my 
first appointment. Many complaints were made; the Serjeant-at- 
‘Arms received complaints as well as myself, so much so indeed that 
there were letters written to the papers complaining of the irregu- 
larities and scenes which occurred in the early mornings during this 
time. The police were very frequently accused of connivance, and 
of allowing persons to come and occupy seats who had “not sent 
their proper representatives.” 

Mr. Plunkett asked :—‘‘ What do you mean 
representatives?” 

«*] mean that a person had been sent in the morning with an 
order to occupy the seat ; but, before the person who was to occupy 
the seat in the Gallery came, at about three o’clock, some one had 
come in, and said, ‘ This is my place.’ 

“Such a man had not an order for himself, but he got the seat 
to which it would entitle him. The police were frequently found 
fault with, and accused of connivance ; and, as I have said, many 
complaints were made to me on this score. I made a communica- 
tion to the Serjeant-at-Arms, stating that it was a very irregular 
proceeding, and one which I did not consider it safe in my position 
to allow to continue. We had a consultation together once or 
twice on the matter, aud the result was that a ballot for precedence 
was adopted. I went through the ballot in dumb form with a few 


by their proper 
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then Sir Richard Mayne, 


and the Commissioner, 
approved of my conducting a ballot. That ballot took place on the 


of my men; 


frst occasion; the 27th of March, 1867, was the first time that the 
ballot for the Strangers’ Gallery took place.” 

Oh, Eleazar ! we thank thee for this scene ! Picture it, Stranger ! 
*twould need the pencil of a Rembrandt to depict, a Macaulay to 
describe. Assembled in some gloomy niche within this vast and 
Gothic pile behold a knot of sable-clad_ police. What are they 
up to? Can it be some awful conspiracy? Even thus the discon- 
tented chiefs, by Brutus led, assembled in the Capitol that fateful 
day Great Caesar fell. No! no! rather some fiendish plotter, some 
second Guy Fawkes, has surely been detected, and is to be seized 
red-handed by our vigilant defenders. What dark whispers are 
going around that the echoes must not hear? This casting of lots? 
Shall chance decide then who is to face the criminal alone? Oh 
dear no? this is only the excellent: Eleazar’s dumb charade in 
rehearsal, shortly to be repeated daily, until further announcements. 
Many a time since then have I seen the Admirable Denning con- 
duct this afternoon performance ; and although, perhaps decause, it 
has in its turn become a thing of the past, a brief account of the 
public entertainment may interest my readers. The Stranger, 
armed with a Member’s order, is allowed to pass the policeman at 
the outer door, and finds himself, with many other Strangers, in 
St. Stephen’s Hall. If a second after 3.30, he finds himself on the 
wrong side of the door, whichtis closed sharp to time. Should le 
arrive before that time (the custom is now to open the outer door at 
a quarter-past two) he has leisure to inspect the statuary in the 
Hall; to discover how very like the statue of Pitt is to Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain—the addition of an eyeglass would simply make it 
perfect ; to gaze at Fox’s energetic attitude, and, while he is won- 
dering whether Billings, the Member for his borough, in marble, 
would greatly strengthen the already impressive effect of these 
immortalised Senators of the past, the sonorous voice of Chief 
Inspector Denning calls out, ** Strangers, sit down, please !” 


‘me when I first saw 


‘A LOTTERY 


The Chief Inspector looks officialism all over in his well-silvered 
uniform (now wisely replaced by a move policeman-like, quieter 
uniform). He is followed by one of his men, holding a large glass 
bowl—one of those bowls which, in the outside world, we never 
see unaccompanied with the fact or the idea of goldfish. It struck 
this that the Chief Inspector, or Colonel 
Forrester, who accompanied him, would begin the performance 
with the familiar conjuring trick. f 

The Strangers take their seats between the statues, fold up their 
orders, and hand them to the Chief Inspector, who places them in 
the goldfish bowl held by his attendant, then cries out, ‘ Strangers, 
stand round, please 1 Which they do, all sorts and conditions of 
men, with the obedience of schoolboys. The conjuror—I mean, 
Chief Inspector—then mounts one of the seats 5 his accomplice— 
attendant constable—I should say, stands by him, holding the bowl 
with the paper goldfish. Professor Denning then stirs the papers in 
the bowl ; then, taking them out one by one, calls out the name on 
each goldfish of the person who endorsed the order ; that is to say, 
the visitor's, not the Member’s, name ; handing the catch to Colonel 
Forrester for inspection. 

The first sixty winning Strangers are then marched off by police- 
men, like so many prisoners, and, after more inspection is gone 
through, find themselves in the Gallery. Their less fortunate 
brethren take their seats as their names are called, ‘‘like Patience” 

between ‘‘ monuments,” until some of the first drawers have had 
enough of it, and come down from the Gallery. 

‘A chair placed by the s:eps is occupied by the next in order to 
go up. The person waiting could go away and return; but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Denning’s statement, “not two out of ten remained ; 

because, if it was an important debate, there would probably not 

be any room in the Gallery for hours.” 
Frequently have I gazed with pity on these ardent politicians 
y (the faithful minority), seeing the same outsiders sitting, some 
{ast asleep, from early afternoon till the night was well on, 
and “left sitting” as I jumped into a hansom as “Big 
Ben” rolled forth his tongest toll. 
‘As already stated, this diverting entertainment is now num- 
bered among the dead delightsof ‘constabulary duty ;” andwe 
cannot but wonder that it obtained so long, notwithstanding the really 
humorous ‘commendation of the fairness of the ballot” quoted by 
the late Chief Inspector as having been received, unasked, from the 
delighted pubiic. Thus the present Chief Inspector, Mr. Horsley, 
though an ideal officer of police—strong, vigilant, and withal 
courteous—is not required to cultivate the conjuror’s art, the method 
now in vogue being far less cumbersome, and seeming to work to 
perfect satisfaction. At the present, orders are issued to Members 
for a certain day, and generally about four days in advance. A 
proper record is kept of these, and the number so issued is kept 
well within the seating capacity of the Gallery. 

When a Member requires an order for a friend, he applies 
personally or by letter at the office of the Speaker's Secretary, who 
issues a ticket of admission bearing a number and the date fer 
which it is required ; this ticket should also bear the name and 
address of the Member's friend for whom it is required. On any 
person presenting a ticket of admission, he is requested to sign his 
name and write his address in a book kept for the purpose at the 
entrance to the Gallery ; the intention being both to keep an abso- 
Jute record of all persons passing into the Gallery, and also to 
secure, by compatison of the book with the counterfoils of the 
tickets, that no one but the persons for*whom the admission asked 
should make use of the ticket. Ir may be imagined that the last is 
a result not easy to secure in practice, however it may appear 
theore ically. 

During the ordinary sittings of the House, there are, of course, 
often many yacancies in the Galleries; in such cases Members 
wishing to procure orders for friends, who come on the chance of 
securing a seat, apply to the Serjeant-at-Arms. All the Galleries 
are under the control of the Serjeant-at-Arms while the House is 
sitting ; agd in order that he may be able to tell at any moment 
how many seats are unoccupied in the Strangers’, Speaker's, and 
Special Galleries respectively, he has only to touch one of the three 
electric signal buttons (corresponding to the three Galleries) which 
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THE SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 


will sound a distinctive signal (mysterious signals these, the fizst a 
whirring sound like the beating of wings at the window, the second, 
more ghostlike still, exactly resembling the “ spirit tapping ” of the 
trickster, the third being somewhat similar), this communicates with 
the officials in the Galleries, who at once reply by causing the num- 
ber of vacancies to appear in figures on one of the three little rings 
of circular openings on the instrument in front of the Serjeant-at- 
‘Arms, thus communicating the required information at a glance. 

My readers will, I think, agree that it is now time I offered 
some particulars as to the earliest stages of the Stranger’s progress. 
The door by which the Stranger makes his entrance to the building 
is known as St. Stephen’s Entrance, and is situate exactly in the 
middle of the building measuring from North to South, from the 
Clock Tower to the Victoria Tower. This doorway is close to the 
remains of the Old Law Courts, now being removed, on the North, 
and also to the majestic colossal equestrian statue of Rithard of the 
Lion's Heart, on the South. Be it also said, for the guidance of 
the complete stranger, that this sole entrance is in Old Palace Yard, 
which he must distinguish from New Palace Yard (the place of cabs 
and pigeons and grass plots and policemen); which contains no 
entiance by which the public are at any time allowed to pass in. 
On presenting himself at the portal, the Stranger is asked his busi- 
ness, and on showing his order he is allowed to pass into St. 
Stephen’s Hall, to gain which he must traverse 2 broad platform or 
landing, which opens on to the Southern end of Westminster [al], 
or, more correct!y speaking, the South end of the ancient hall has 
been moved bodily back southwards some thirty feet, and the great 
window now illumines with the light of five centuries this portion 0 
the entrance to the modern, but by no means unworthy, Palace of 
Legislature. 


THE STRANGERS PROGRESS 


_ ie the visitor arrives at a quarter-past two, when the door 
is opened, he will have an hour and a quarter (until half-past 
three) in which he may choose whether he treats himself to a rowing 
inspection of the statuary and the architectural beauties of St. 
Stephen's Hall, or endeavours to improve his chance of a good seat 
in the Gallery by securing a place on the comfortless stone °‘ divan,” 
as near the top, on the leit hand, If there are a good 
amumber of visitors, they are all asked to seat themselves, and then the 
police commence to conduct the Strangers, in parties of six, into the 
Central Hall or Octagon to frequenters of the 
House as the ** Outer Lobby ”), from which a small door, on the left 
hand side of the Members’ Corridor, leads to the staircase to the 


THE STRANGER'S SUBSTITUTE 


Gallery. As I have called 


’ Library, deep in some interesting book ; 
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WRITING AN ORDER 


I ha considerable attention to the former 
mode of balloting tor places, I will here repeat that nothing of the 
kind is now in vogue, as there are never as many orders issued for 


one day as there are seats in the Gallery ; the rolice merely make @ 


a rule of beginning with the person sitting at th: top of 


‘the Hall on the benches at the north or left-hand side, and 


so on down that side, recommencing at the top of the oppo- 
site bench and again working down towards the entrance. 
JT have now conducted the visitor as far as the Outer Lobby, 
and, in presenting thesketch which I have made (on page 248) 
ofa characteristic scene in that lofty and beautiful cham- 
ber, I must ask you not to imagine that all these persons 
jotted down are Members of Parliament; nay, indeed, 
that is impossible, at least for the present, for I had almost 
forgotten the presence of one member of the sweet SEX, 
the sex that will not, 1 fear, join the ranks of M.P.’s until 
some time after the federation of the “ World has busted 
up and gone on ;” when the Parliamentary artist on Punch 
will wish he had never been born. It is to this lobby that persons 
are admitted who wish to see a certain Member, and those shown in 
my sketch are chiefly waiting, after having sent their cards for some 
Member to come out of the House to see them. Tt was in 1885 that 
an alteration was made in the regulations, bringing this Lobby under 
the control of the Speaker; as, previous to this, many complaints 
had been made by Members of the crowded state of the Lobby ; and 
icti as to the number of 

and the nature of their business. The 
for a place in the 
obtained tickets beforehand, and 
who 


persons admitted at one time, 
majority 
Strangers’ Gallery who have not 
have sent in their card to a Member they know (more or less) 5 
can if he will get them what is termed a 
mental order,” provided only that there be a vacancy 
in the Gallery at the time. 

number of visitors’ cards, and searches the House 

for the Members. From time to time he comes out, 

the visitors then gather round him, and the ‘* Not In” : 
(page 248) call takes place, often with dismal effect. The barrier on 
either side of the entrance to the corridor leading to the inner lobby 
has been put up of recent years. Previous to 1885 the crush here 
was often so great that it was difficult to keep a clear passage when 
the M.P.’s rushed into the House, summoned by the division bell. 


A SLAVE TO CONSTITUENTS 


Ir may be surprising to some to hear that our legislators 
are subject to any extent to such unceremonious treatment as 
is implied above; but such is the case. The life of a Member 
of Parliament is not one of peace. He may be in the 
or in the Smoking 
Room, engaged in conversation, OF enjoying 2 choice cigar, or in 
the midst of important work with his secretary 5 OT; worse still, at 
dinner ; oY, finally, in the House itself, when Mr, Blobb’s card, or 
Mr. Greenacre’s, or Mr. Turniptop’s—constituents,, no doubt—is 
sent in with a message thatthe gentleman wishes tohim. A vote 1s 
a vote, and a wise Member of Parliament will never allow anything 
to interfere with his attention to it, whether it comes to demand his 
attention at an awkward moment or not, and whether it comes in 
fustian or broadcloth, he must smile and bear these interruptions, or 
suffer a rebuke from his constituents, Committee, or his agent. 
Leaving the Outer Lobby by the litde door at the north-west 
corner, the a moment released from custody, and 
mounts the stair unaided, 
another corridor, and then finds himself inside a glass door, con- 
fronted by a desk, on which is the book in which he must sign his 
name, under the supervision of an official, who thereupon allows him 
to pass through the turnstile (on 
Ladies going to that special little Gallery 
Strangers’ have not to sign their names or crush their dresses, but pass 
through the room, as shown in our sketch (page 249). It maybe interest- 
ing to note that the table shown in this sketch came out of the old 
Houses of Parliament, and that this room is used as a pen for 
Strangers when they are ‘*spied ” by some Member, and are 
obliged, therefore, to leave the House. The most notorious case of 
this occurrence was when Mr. Biggar, a few years 42% ‘spied 


Strangers,” with the intention—at least, so it was generally 
stood—of offering an affront to the Prince of Wales, who was 


under- 
at the 


time in his usual place in the Gallery—namely, above the clock. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, while “resting,” as actors term it, ayear 


or two ago, made a 


mentary Manners and 


very sensible and instructive speech on Parlia- 
Customs, and dealt with this incident in 


a way which must have made “* Joseph Gillis” feel rather uncomfort- 
able, if that gentleman be capable of seeing himself as others see him. 
After you pass the turnstile to the Gallery—all excitement to get 


into the House, expecting to 
fail to see the eagle eye of 
probably to read the notice 


Gallery, which has, 


find your favourite on his legs—you 
a detective upon you, and you fail 
which faces you as you enter the 


however, attracted the attention of this worthy 


son of Erin (page 249). 
Arriving at this point, you find yourself, at once, in the hands of 


an official in evening 


and clearly invested 
you require to he re 
ment have to 


dress, with a chain and badge like a Mayor ; 
with the necessary authority to snub you should 
minded that Strangers in the Houses of Parlia- 


be very meek indeed. 


I must say that I have always found the officials, whatever their 
position might be, in both Houses, extremely courteous and obliging. 


Their task is not an 


easy one, they are bound to keep every one In 


order, and visitors are apt to forget that the House is not a theatre, 
and are summarily ejected in consequence (page 249). 


I have now fairly led you by 
albeit with here and 
to right or left—into the Strangers’ Gallery of the 
I don’t propose to afflict the patient reader who may have 


mons. 
followed me to this 


and their appurtenances. 
four Galleries at this end of the House alone, to 


speak of three or 


9 
the path which you should tread, 
there a halt, and here and there an excursion 
House of Com- 


point with a long description of the Galleries 
Suffice it to say then that, although we 


the lay observer it is one Gallery, which is sub-divided into several 


portions. 
Gallery; 2. 


distinction in rank 


‘These are, commencing 
The Speaker’s Gallery; 3» The Special, 

Gallery; and 4, The Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery 5 
devoted chiefly to Foreign Ambassadors. The precise 
of these divisions and their seating capacity, 


from back—1, The Strangers’ 
or Peers’ 

the last 
limits of each 
as well as the nice 


of each, I do not intend to lay down, as J have 


before said that this article is intended, not as a handbook of refe- 


rence, but as a brief 


sketch for the edification of the general public. 


Before leaving the subject of the unchanging portion of the 


scene before us, 


Peers’, are for the 


us, is the Press Gallery, while behind, 


: 1 will merely inform the Stranger that the Galleries 
running along each side of the House, 


on the same level as the 
‘At the end of the Hall, facing 
and rather above the Press, 


Members only. 


obscured bya screen and grating, is the portion of the ‘tanditorium ” 


reserved for the Ladies. 
seats, 
Peel’s Gallery.” 

But vevenons a nos nioutons (on the first page). 
first sketch are the Peers’ 


behind our own 
known as ‘* Mrs. 


There is also a place allotted to Ladies 
and, finally, a specially reserved ‘‘ box,” 


ie f Foremost in my 
and Distinguished Strangers. hese 


benches are generally deserted except when some important speech 


is expected. 
intreduced 


rush, and Lord Fife was conspicuous in the wélée. 
for seats for Strangers for 
paralleled, and those lucky enough t 
most remarkable scenes that ever took place 

Some members, 
and the aspect 


mons. 
all night, 
have been indeed 


_On the memorable afternoon when Mr. 
his Irish Bill, the rush made by noble Peers for seats 


Gladstone 


door at Drury Lane on 


Boxing Night, and some of the younger members of the Upper House 
i Marlborough came with the 


at the pit 


The demand 
that never-to-be-forgotten day was un- 
to get them saw one of the 
House of Com- 


o'clock, and it then presented the appearance of the saloon of a 


steamer after a warm night in the Red Sea, 
Legislative Chamber of Great Britain. 
state of attire, some with travelling caps, 
some resting, some 
I need hardly 
nor the intention of this 
he details of the great scene of this day, even did I 


rugs, 
Members, 
Neither space, 
entering into t 


not feel it quite beyound my 


adequate impressio 
I must here 


are shown in my 
more general scenes 


content myself with casually 
some of the best-known frequenters of 
sketch, and shall then pass on 


say, Irish contingent. 
allow of my 
power to convey anything 
memorable, and 
introducing my friends to 
the Peers’ Gallery as they 
to some of the 
which the Stranger may witness at his ease on days 


n of a scene so 


when the tide of Parliamentary business pursues the even tenor of its 


way and without passing the whit 


Jpools and cataracts of excitement anc 


eloquence which characterise an occasion such as that I have briefl 


alluded to. As briefly, 


still, as possible, 


only Peers of whom T have made a recognisable note in the drawin: 


of the Gallery, are 
Ripon, 
Rowton. 


Lord Cross, D 
The Prince of Wales always occupies the place over th 


Lord Rosebery, 


Lord Spencer, 
Lord Dunraven, 


Lord Cadogan, 


clock. ‘Ambassadors and. Distinguished Strangers are allotted tk 


few seats on the Prince’s right. 


When some Foreign Potentate, | 


gorgeous attire, comes in his magnificence to brighten the scen 
there is immediately a flutter in the Press Gallery, the represent 
tives of the papers endeavouring to find out who the Magnate m: 


be. I must confess 


to the opinion that the House is more impress 
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with the appearance of the Stranger than the Stranger with that of 
the House, particularly if it be in Committee, and Mr. Bore happens 


practical joke of Sothern, who had asked a number of people to 
dinner, and, after they were seated at the table, a guest arrived late. 
Before he was admitted to the room, Sothern hurriedly bade his 
,” which they, 
knowing his humour for practical joking, unsuspectingly did with 
all possible haste. The new-comer naturally expressed surprise, and 
asked if no one else had arrived. 
inimitably stolid way. “ Oh, yes, 
reason they have all gone under the table!” So the Stranger would 
imagine from the appearance of the benches that the Hon. 
Members were for some reason hiding under their seats. In reality 
it is the only way Members can reserve their seats. 


The hats are 
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left there to represent their owners, for, sad to relate, only very few 
of the Members ever hear the comforting words which fall from the 
Speaker’s Chaplain. It would seem to follow that they are wandering 
the lobbies and draughty corridors hatless. A few years ago the 
practical Mr. Mitchell Henry brought to light the astounding fact 
that this was not the case, by formally putting a question to the 
Speaker, at a sitting of the House, on this point, and seriously 
inquired whether it was in order for Members to have Zzv0 hats, one 
a “ working hat ” to wear, and the other a dummy to be employed 
solely as a seat-securer, which was the deceptive habit customarily 
in, and asked whether Members would not act more 
honourably and with more common sense, by placing their cards 
I take Mr. David Anderson’s 
‘cin a manner most dignified and stately, 
informed the honourable gentleman and the assembled Legislature 
that the hat placed upon the seat should be the veritable hat of 
the wearer, not a spare or odd one brought by design to serve a 
purpose. The custom had, he intimated, been in force for many 
years, and it presupposed that an Honourable Member was in imme- 
diate attendance upon the House. A piece of paper or a pair of 
gloves Mr. Speaker ruled to be insufficient as a seat-securer.” 
Nothing has yet been done for the benefit of the Jate-comer. The 
custom of the House continues to be ‘first come first served,” and 
the rest nowhere. 

This ‘‘Hat Question” has been a great injustice to the several 
Members attending the Committees, when they could not leave the 
Committees in time to secure their seats in this customary way 5 but 
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latterly Members occupied have cards given to them which they can 
place in the little frame specially instituted for that purpose, whic 
is fixed upon the woodwork of the seat. Therefore, the Stranger, 
seeing pink cards conspicuously here and there, may know that the 
Hon. Members who are presently to occupy these seats are at the 
moment labouring for their country’s good elsewhere. Of course 
there are certain seats that well-known members invariably occupy, 
and are by etiquette allowed to retain. 

Should the Stranger be punctual, and seated before the Speaker’s 
procession enters, he will be in the curious position to inform the 
representative of his paper what the scene is like, since for some 
reason Strangers are allowed to take their seats before prayers, but 
the gentlemen of the Press are not. Why? Strangers, no doubt, 
would look with a proper respect upon the solemn scene; but 
gentlemen of the Press would look for “copy;” and the very 
thought might, perhaps, disturb the Honourable Members at their 
devotion. 1 may safely say that very few Pressmen, indeed, have 
seen the House at prayers. ‘They are shut out of the House, and 
have to wait, impatient and anxjous to begin business, until the 
Chaplain’s mission is over. Thus it will be seen that the Stranger 
has one unaccountable advantage over the Pressman. 


THE SPEAKER'S PROCESSION 
The Speaker’s procession is announced by the Chief Inspector in 
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the Lobby calling out, “Hats off for the Speaker.” First comes an attendant, then the Serjeant: at- 
Arms carrying the Mace upon his shoulder ; the Speaker fullows with stately siride, his train held by 
the bearer; on his left walks his Chaplain (the popular Hon, an Rev. F, S. Byng); on his 
right, his Secretary, who escorts him to the door, and then has to rush off to his never-ceasing 
duties. The Serjeant-at-Arms places the Mace upon The Chaplain reads prayers 
from the seat at the table, which is occupied by the Chairman of Committee when on duty ; the 

d up, face to the wall. Prayers are soon 


Speaker occupies a place by his side, The Members stan 
Speaker occupies the Chair ; there is a rush and banging 


over, the Clerks’ seats are rearranged, the 

of doors in the Press Gallery overhead, as the gentlemen of the quill scramble for seats, and, as soon 

as the dull preliminarics are got over, presenting petitions, &c, the owners of the hats on the benches 

quickly enter, for * question time” is an important, though much abused, slice of the afternoon sitting. 
Here I should pause to mention that the Stranger ‘will have noticed that the two front benches 

have hitherto been innocent of either Members or their silent representatives, both during prayer- 

time and through the preliminaries ; he will soon, however, arrive at the fact that these are reserved 


ic Ministers, and on the left for ex-Ministers, 
Opposition. ‘The representatives of the Govern- 
Most of them carry in their hands a small 


flat square-box, to wit, a despatch-box, and you will notice a slip of paper peeping ou 

the lid, as if it had been accidentally shut one, and if from 5 in eee were ae Cee 
was upon each, you would gather, perhaps, the information you are at the moment most wishing for. 
namely, an answer to your unspoken question, ‘‘ Who is it?” Fer it bears the name of the Member 
S of the Government, or office-bearer, written on it. 

The Chief Secretary for Treland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) is sure to be the Minister most questioned, so 
he is early in his seat. His tall, lank, vesthetic figure glides in ; his hair is well brushed off his fore- 
head, his pince-nes sparkles, and his face wears that complacent smile which is so irritating to 
the Irish section. He places the despatch-box on his knees, and slowly taking his keys from his 
pocket examines them one by one with apparently studied deliberation, as if he loved them. 

This little bunch of keys which lock up the fate of Ireland is watched by those on the other 


absolutely ; the bench to the Speaker’s right hand fo 
that is to say, the leaders of the Government and of the 
ment soon come in prepared for the fire of questions. 
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side with envy. The proper key 
is found, the despatch-box opened, 
and out of it are taken the various 
replies, or notes, oF replies that 
have been prepared to deal with 
for the day. ‘The other Ministers 
prepare to receive Cavalry, and 
some, with a blotting-pad on their 
knees, attend to pressing corre- 
spondence. 


QUESTION TIME 


Mempers wishing to ask ques- 
tions of Ministers must hand in their 
queries to the Clerk of the House 
in time for the Speaker to supervise 
them. After the Speaker has edited 
them, they are printed in full on the 
notice-paper, and numbered. In 
former days the questioner always 
read his question in full at the 
sitting of the House for which it 
was put down. Now that waste of 
time is done away with. The in- 
terrogator, when called upon by 
the Speaker, rises and says, ‘I beg 
to ask the right honourable gen- 
tleman” (or whatever title the 
Minister addressed may claim) ‘‘the 
question that stands in my name.” 
‘he Minister or IJead of Depart- 
ment thus called upon now rises to 
reply, taking his place by one of the 
huge boxes upon the table, some- 
times reading a lengthy statement, 
elaborately prepared and_ bristling 
with statistics, sometimes giving 
abrief, matter-of-fact answer, with- 
out note, and unadorned with 
any of the rhetorical flourishes so 
dear to some. In either case the . 
reply is mostly satisfactory, and the business hurries on. Question- 
time affords a capital opportunity for the visitor to find out who the 
Members are, as those who have questions to ask are called upon by 
the Speaker by name. d . 

Question after question is disposed of, from time to time there Is 
a rustling of papers 5 this simultaneous turning-over of hundreds of 
the crisp blue pages of the notices in the Members’ hands (“‘ their 
unanimity is something wonderful ”) effectually drowns a Member’s 
name or a reply we were listening to catch. Tt has been seriously 
asked why the custom should continue of giving 2 verbal reply in 
the House, and suggested that instead the reply should be printed 
in the same way as the question, and a great saving of valuable time 
be effected. 

After an hour or so of ** Questions and Answers,” 2 feeling of 
weariness may commence to steal over the most ardent of Strangers 
in the House, but his spirits may be revived from time to time by 
some Member, whose carefully-prepared interrogatory was intended 
to involve discussion, dissatisfied with the reply, remarking curtly, 
“The right honourable gentleman has not answered my question.” 
The Minister usually gives an evasive reply, whereupon the obstruc- 
tive Member rises for the third time, intimating that he will con- 
clude with a motion for the adjournment of the House. If he then 
find forty Members rise to support him, the obstructor pegs away 
at a speech, and the regular course is upset. The Stranger soon 
ceases to be grateful for this break in the monotony of question- 
time, as a speech of this kind, the chief object of which is to occupy 
the time of the House, is rarely interesting, and, as the ‘hon. 
Member grows intolerably dull, the Stranger becomes weary of 
listening to his aimless monologue, and finds more interest in 
“taking stock ”’ of the House. 

It is inipossible to obtain from the Strangers’ Gallery any view 
whatever of the Members who are seated below the Gangway, and 
near the entrance which is beneath the Gallery in which we are 
sitting. Amongst “* others of less note,” the massive person of Mr. 
Bradlaugh is entirely excluded from sight, crane your neck how you 
may ; however, you need at Jeast have no fear that, should occasion 
arise for the junior Member for Northampton to take up his parable, 
you can by any chance fail to hear the ring of his sonorous tones. 


THE THREE GRACES 


By this time Mr. Gladstone has entered the TTouse, and taken his 
seat between Mr. Morley and Sir William Harcourt. It will be 
noticed that Mr. Gladstone never brings his hat in with him; but 
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one of the things which rarely fails to strike any one, seeing this 
notable figure for the first time, very strangely, is that immediately 
Mr, Gladstone sits down he seems to change from a tall and striking 
personage into one quite small, and—but for the expression of his 
face, once seen never to be forgotten—almost insignificant. 

‘As the three chieftains sit side by side, even Mr. Morley seems 
physically to overshadow his diminished leader, while the herculean 
form of Sir William Harcourt almost makes the eclipse complete. 
Should any interesting question—possibly on Foreign Policy, or, 
more likely of late, on Treland—be asked, Mr. Gladstone leans 
forward, with his hand to his ear, to catch the reply: he not 
unfrequently supplements the question with 2 further question still. 
The Stranger will notice the rolling gait of Lord Hartington as he 
walks up the House, and seats himself at the end of the bench on 
which sit the leaders just mentioned. He places his hat well over 
his eyes, crosses his legs, and puts his hands in his pockets. He is 
followed by Sir Henry James, who sits next to him. If Lord 
Hartington is not there, Sir Henry takes a seat behind his former 
friends. Mr. Smith has entered the House, as 2 merchant would 
his office, in a business-like way, ready to attend to all matters with 
equal solidity. He is business-like, and attempts nothing else ; he 
has a pet phrase about ‘duty to the country,” used on every 
possible occasion, which is sure of raising a laugh, although guiltless 
of any humorous intention ; nevertheless, he sits there respected by 
all for his obvious straightforward sincerity. Mr. Goschen sits on 
his le‘t, in his familiar attitude, reading from time to time, with the 
document close to his eyes. Lord Randolph Churchill sits on a 
seat behind, stroking his chin; indeed, the familiar figures are 
easily discerned, and I will not depart from my intention in this 
article, nor would space allow of my entering into descriptions of all 
the well-known M.P.’s the Stranger _would see at an ordinary 
sitting ; and were I to proceed: pointing them out one by one, like 
Mrs. Jarley with her waxwork figures, | am afraid my readers would 
vote me an * Obstructive,” and apply the ‘* Closure.” 

‘The Stranger will notice every quarter of an hour, to the second, 
the flapping of the doors in the Press Gallery. ‘The gentlemen of 
the Press in the front row have their own boxes, and are probably 
taking a verbatim report, in shorthand ; as the quarter comes round 
they are relieved, and the instant these jump out of the box, their 
{ellow-workman is in it, and catches the word immediately follow- 
ing his last. The other representative is off to digest what he 
has taken down, or to despatch it immediately by the messenger 
waiting. 

The Ton. Member who was addressing the House is 
still hammering away, and perhaps working himself up 
to eloquence, when suddenly you hear three taps on @ door, 
and an elderly gentleman ia Court dress, with a short 
wand, walks up the floor of the House, bowing to the 
Speaker as he walks. This is the ‘ Black Rod,” who 
demands the attendance of the Honourable Commons in 
the Upper louse to hear Her Majesty’s sanction to certain 
Bills. The long-winded gentleman is shut up for the time ; 
the Speaker leaves his place, and, headed by the Serjeant- 
at-Arms bearing the Mace, marches out of the House, 
followed by a few Members. In a short time he returns, 
announces the Pills Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to sanction, and, calling upon the Member who 
was in possession of the House before this interruption, 
matters continue as before. 

Opera-glasses are allowed in the Galleries, but the ap- 
pearance of a newspaper brings the attendant down on 
you very quickly ; nor are you allowed to refresh the 
inner man when in the Galleries; nor, indeed, ¢an your 
Member, seated in the House, take anything except a 
glass of water, Or something out of a pomatum pot. The 
late Mr. A, M. Sullivan’s attempt to eat currant-buns is 
historical. A Member can take you down to the Lobby 
Bar, where you are allowed exactly ten minutes, and no 
more, for refreshments. 

Strangers are admitted to the back row of seats on either 
side of the door, under the Gallery, that is, upon the floor 
of the House, as well as in the Galleries themselves. 
The row on the Government side of the House, how- 
ever, is reserved for officials when the estimates are 
being discussed, or any subject upon which the Heads of 
Departments may wish to consult with the officials 
without leaving the House. 

When. a division is requested, Strangers have to with- 
draw from these seats, though not from the Galleries, so 
the occupants of the former miss that part of the pro- 
ceedings. They are drawn up in line in the Inner Lobby, 
and if a division takes place (sometimes it is a false 
alarm) they have to retire to the corridor between the 
lobbies. Here they flatten their noses against the glass door, 
reminding one of the litle girl outside the travelling 
circus in John Leech’s drawing, who is surreptitiously 
peeping under the canvas of the tent, and cries out, “Ob 


Betsey, come ‘ere, and bring Hisa- 
beller ! we can see the ’oofs of the 
*orses.” So these banished Strangers 
seem to experience @ fierce delight 
in straining to catch a glimpse of 
the House, which must, however, be 
quite as limited as the horizon of 
“ Sarah Jae As soon as Divi- 
sion is over they are promptly re- 
admitted. . tiie’ 

A Member wishing to obtain an 
order during the sitting of the House 
to pass a friend to the Galleries has 
to apply to the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
Although I am allowed into the 
lobbies and Press Gallery, I have 
to apply to a Member if I wish 
to sit in the Strangers’ Gallery. 
The late Serjeant-at-Arms, the 
popular Captain Gosset, whom I 
caricatured so unflatteringly in 
Punch, would say, ‘‘That fellow? 
No, no! Keep him out!” Then, 
good-naturedly, with a twinkle of 
the eye, give the order for my 
admission. 

Recently a friend of mine sent 
into the Inner Lobby for me to get 
‘him into the House. I was just 
then on the point of rushing up to 
the Gallery to make a sketch of a 
Member who, I had heard, had just 
risen to speak, an opportunity EF had 
been waiting for. However, I 
went in search of a Member, and 
the first I came across was a well- 
known Q.C., and a clever carica- 
turist to boot. ‘An order, cer- 
tainly !’” and in he went to the Ser- 
jeant. I waited a very long time 
for my Q.C., M.P., caricaturing 
friend, but he did not turn up with the order. A smiling acquaint- 
ance came out of the House, and I asked him if he had scen 
Woodblock, Q.C. ‘Oh, yes,” he replied, smiling still, ‘‘ just 
sitting by him, watching him make a capital caricature of —"— 
the very Member I wanted to “catch! ” When the Member had 
sat down Woodblock ran out, and cheerily apologised for the diffi- 
culty he had in getting the order for my friend. 

The appearance of Members in the House is very different from 
their appearance in the Lobby. The light, striking perpendicularly, 
throws a deep shadow from the Member’s eyebrows, and should a 
hat be worn, which is generally the case, the brim throws the face 
entirely into shadow. ‘Therefore the Stranger is likely (hungry 
though he may be) to feel more interested in watching the M.P.’s 
flitting about the Lobby than in demolishing a custard, sandwich, 
pressed beef, or whatever he may select off the bar counter. Ile 
may actually see Sir Wilfrid Lawson practising what he preaches, 
by taking a glass of water from the filter at the end of the counter. 
He may note the fact that the baronet’s familiar face is the best part 
of his appearance ; he is bent, and his bearing is anything but 
prepossessing, and, like Mr. Caine, and other champions of 


teetotalism, he does not give the impression of robust health. 


STR WILFRID LA WSON'S POCKETS 


Excert, perhaps, 2 mild joke now and then, I do not think 
Sir Wilfrid would be guilty of poaching, yet the Stranger may 
notice he has the poacher’s pockets—huge pockets inside his coat, 

enerally full of papers from Teetotal or Radical correspondents. 
Sir Wilfrid makes way for a brewing chieftain, the cut of whose 
coat shows that his life is divided between the Louse and the 
saddle, and turns to Mr. Conybeare (no joke intended) to sympa- 
thise with that gentleman in his endeavour to brew some mischief 
with which to interrupt the business of the House. ‘The Stranger may 
notice that Mr. Morley is not the fresh young man he looks on the 
Opposition bench, he has apparently aged thirty years in walking 
into the Lobby, and should the Stranger practise the art I attempt, 
he will probably tear up his sketch and draw an older man for Mr. 
Morley, only to tear that up when he sees him again still altered, 
and finally give him up as Reynolds gave up Garrick, whose face, 
when he sat for Sir Joshua, was as.changeable as a chameleon. 

The M.P. plies his guest with refreshments, and the Stranger his 
host with questions. 

‘* Who is that tragedian striking an attitude at the other theatrical- 
looking fellow?” 

‘Neither are actors, atleast, they never perform out of St. 
Stephen's; the tragedian is Mr. Pickersgill, and his brother “pro” 
is Mr. Maclean.” 

‘Ah! that attenuated volatile Member whois gesticulating is Mr. 
E, BR. Russell ; he would clear the counter of all but a filter of 
water, Ele is speaking to Mr. Plunkett, evidently telling him the 
latest about the Irish evictions ; and the picturesque old gentleman 
doubled nearly in two, walking across the Lobby as if he would fall 
on his hands or his nose, is Mr, Villiers, Cobden’s friend. But 
your ‘ten minutes’ is up! z 

Later on in the evening another ten minutes may be indulged in, 
the Stranger this time probably finding that his appetite, previously 
neglected, demands a less divided attention to the good things upon 
the bar. Alter having refreshed the inner man he may betake 
himself to the Outer Lobby. Here he may see several well-known 
characters who frequent this part of the House day alter day, wait- 
ing for some Member to turn up. Perhaps no one is more 
persistent in his attendance than Mr. Smith, of Coalville. © Here is 
a sketch of him taken on the spot. He is willing, if you will but 
Jend him your ear, to pour into it canal-life gossip ad lib, He is 
but a type of many who haunt the House. - - 

In my sketch on page 248 I have shown the general appear” 
ance of the Quter Lobby—at least, a corner of it by the entrance to 
the House of Commons—on an ordinary night. How different was 
the picture that memorable night when the Division was taken on 
Mr, Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill! ‘The excitement was at fever 
heat, and the lobby was crowded. I shall never forget the scene 
when the result of the Division became known. At first it was 
reported that the majority was only three (instead of thirty), and at 
this a cheer arose from every one present—one side because they 
had won, the other because the majority (they thought) was so 
small. Hats and sticks were thrown into the air, and all order was 
lost. Strangers, expected to observe the utmost decorum int is 
place, cheered again and again. Inspector Denning and his stalf 
did all they could to allay the excitement. The Marquis © 
Hartington walked out through the people, and one of the crowal 
made a rush at him—whether to assault him or to congratulate him 
was not to be known, for the Chief Inspector stepped in. Suc 
excitement and utter disregard of the proprieties by Strangers in the 
House was never before, and, I do not hesitate to say, never again, 
will. be witnessed in the Outer Lobby. ‘ 

I think 1 am correct in stating that ex-M.P.’s have the run of the 
Inner Lobby; they are certainly frequently to be found there. 
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When actors eres ae ie they invdmalily go to a theatre ; Bermondsey turned her back upon him. ‘The Pro‘essor may occa- Such a man, a Gladstonian told ee ti try, that hi 

politicians elie eo : 4 eens ‘ ; sionally look in to let off his latest da% mo! ; but I have not been pre- Member was not to be found olen h ces a ea ry, that ais 

Those who have courte .CONSHITUEDEIES; and have been rejected, sent at the time. He greatly preferred the Lobby to the House; «J tried all the small fry, but no so. Th I bagel t 

buzz around the flame again and burn their wings once more. No and, with his thumbs thrust into the armholes of his waistcoat, he card. _ I sent for Lord Handi a en I played my trump- 

ay Sar can tee ~ he pega outsiders turn up to would often walk backwards and forwards in the deserted Lobby ‘© ©No room !” ston. 

gce the Whips, anc 4 elected for the place. | until a Member came out, when the Professor would seize upon hi “ a = ahaha ete 3 
The pompous M.P. who was wont to strut his brief hour inthe and let off his latest tit bit, which he enjoyed better than ee ot tee td 5 se pene oe ee insist? e vee i 

House is deserted, and when he revisits the old campaigning rounds of eloquence in the House. don't Oia for him na baie: o it, I tell yer, and blowee} 
round his meekness is remarkable, he looks for patronage in place Mr. Leicester may look in to have a confab with the representa- ‘The great political iieds ate highly interested when any really 
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of bestowing it, he shakes hands with the policemen and the door- _ tives of the working man inthe House. Personally I was sorry that 
keepers, an he gladly accepts an invitation to dine with a Member Mr. Leicester was not returned to the new House ; he was an excellent 
subject. To lock at him one would never think he spent his days 
blowing glass, he rather suggested the comic father in some good 
old farce, his tie, his trockcoat, his light pants, and last, but not 
least, his expressive sace and hairon end made a unique figure in 
the House. Professor Stuart, with hat well back on his head dis- 
closing a troubled brow, has a sort of saddled-with-all-the-care-of- 
this-wicked-world look about him as he fits about ina sort o 
running walk, followed by Mr. Picton, who represents the Radical 
anti-vaccination town of Leicester, in worth, certainly not in bulk, 
in contrast to the affable Addison, Q.C, who is a match in this 
respect to Mr. T. B. Potter, the life and soul (and body) of the 
Cobden Club, who might well produce a rival work to Savarin’s 
“ Gastronomy ” when he stands a moment to say a word te Mr. 


Lobby with his hat rather on the back of his head, and with 
somewhat of a slouching gait. 

About five o’clock, as soon as the Upper House is up, you may 
notice noble lords in the Commons Lobby. Lord Cross comes in 
in his business-like energetic manner, aS of old. Earl Spencer is 
constantly there to hear the latest from the ‘ disthressful counthry.” 
Earl Granville hurries up to the Peers’ Gallery to have a look at his 


tary seat in the House of Lords. 

i recall Lord Dalhousie, who, when Lord Ramsay, fought the 
Conservative Liverpool with pluck, and seemed cut out for the place 
in the Commons now held by the popular Lord Charles Beresford ; 
frequently have I seen him casting longing eyes into the Commons, 
and there was a sadness about him as if his parliamentary life had 


Returning to the Outer Lobby, we see the visitor from the 
country, whose dream of delight is realised when he comes to 
London and visits, for the first time, the place he discusses 50 much 
in his local political ‘club. He is excitement all over, and in a 
desperate hurry to get in: but great is his disappointment when he MR. GEORGE SMITH, OF COALVILLE 
finds that his Member is not in the Manse, ee he eee oe He 
MR. UCHERE leans over the rail rotecting the approac to the corridor lea ing to 
i ee the Inner Lobby, getting ae ane ae good-natured et te on distinguished Stranger appears in the Lobby personally conducted by 


duty at the entrance a5 possible, plying him with question after some Member. x ath 
Most of the ‘lions » of the season visit the House, and are lionised 


question. i : House 

in the House, and chat over his chances of success in the next “ Who's that?” ° there as well as in the salons of fashionable Society. 

election. ¢* Ain’t he a Member? ‘4 Occasionally a flutter 1s. caused in the Lobby by the appearance 

Members are often glad to have a visit from their less fortunate (?) Will Mr. Gladstone come by?” of the Lord Mayor in all his glory, attired in the State rebes of his 

friends. «¢ What's going on inside?” office. His business will be to appear with some petition in con- 
y card knows the Member,” &c., nection with his civic functions ; and it may be imagined that Lord 


Mr. Edwardes, who gives charming little dinners, comes into the “Do you think the chap as got ™ é a x . 
Lobby to find guests for his Fcaimole board ; and Mr. Maciariane &c., &e. d : : Mayors, whether of London oF of Due epee oe eee 
isnot to be done out of giving his little surprise dinners by being out Fie is interested from time to time by seemg 4 Member come out, the occurrence, during their brief term of ee cence, o we ai 
of Parliament, and runs in an hour before dinner to carry off his by command of some friend or constituent, one of the policemen opportunity to display their pial in this ae ee age. 
friends to a delightful repast. Mr. Agnew may be seen shaking calls out the Member's name loudly, and he stands in the entrance A cheer is heard in ihe House. embers run to the swing OOYS. 
hands all round, and welcomed by all. He has come with dapper of the corridor. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is some : Gladstone is up + | ’ see tuatitar decanted To aed 
Sir Charles Tennant : they doubtless have both been to Christie’s, one wanting to get into the [louse. The Member has to travel Then they stream In, leaving the ov y ae < 1 ee 
and their conversation is a mixture of paint and politics. back to the House and see if there is room, he gets an order for the — policemen, door-keepers, messengers, and the watching ips 
Others drop in now and then through old habit ; but I have never Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery, and Bloggs 18, happy ever after- who remain on duty. oe ta 
seen the familiar figure of Professor Rogers in the Lobby since wards, and relates with pride how he once was ‘« distinguished. (To be continued) 
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CITAPTER XIX. 
SOUTHWARD no! 


It was with conscious pride, by no means appropriate to a 
ool, that Iris Knyvett found 


political economist of the advanced sc 
herself one bright November morning driving UP 
Mustapha Supérieur in her own carriage to her own V 
Aia, on the El Biar road, just above Algiers: ; 
Uis had had a hard fight for it, of course, with Uncle Tom. 
When Eustace Le Marchant'’s letter frst arrived, Uncle Tom, wary 
by long practice in the Probate and Divorce division, scented 
mischief on the breeze in the very tone of its cautious wording. 
* You're going to raise up 4 Tichborne claimant against your own 
estate, my child, exactly as I told you,” Uncle ‘fom sat 
reproachful earnestness. «©The man’s an impostor, 
fortune hunter ; that’s what’s the matter. Either 
alleged daughter of your Uncle Clarence as @ claimant to the estate 
in order to blackmail you—the Tichborne game ; 
running her for 1is own purposes, meaning, in the end, to hand her 
over your property and then marry Net. The proo! of it's clear, 
for I’ve taken the trouble to ascertain the fact that he didn’t answer 
your cousin Harold's advertisement 
very same date with your owns i 
papers ; and why should the fellow refuse 
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By GRANT ALLEA, 


ounds reward, payable on demand, unless he had some ulterior 
object in view, I should like to know, Iris?” 
“« Perhaps he thought me the likeliest person to do justice to the 
girl,” Iris suggested, timidly. 
“Tut, tut, tut,” Uncle Tom responded, growing redder than 
*¢ Justice to the girl, indeed 1 What’s Hecuba to him, or he 
He’s casting a sprat to catch a whale 5 that’s the long 
A cock-and-bull_ story as ever I heard in my 
If I were you, my child, I’d take no more notice of it. 


born days. 
f dusky complexion and doubtful antece- 


If the young woman 0 
dents chooses 
England—the Courts are open and there are Deputies—and let her 
prosecute it. reasonably by 
formalities, in the ordinary manner. 
how to deal with her. Deny everything, 
That's the way to meet it. Make her explain her father’s survival, 
his change of name, his marriage, his decease, his unaccountable 
intestacy. Make her produce her mother’s marriage lines, her cer- 
tifcate of birth, her vaccination marks, her papers generally. Till 
then, we don’t need to trouble our heads one jot or tittle about the 
matter. We don’t want to get up a case against ourselves for the 
benefit of a supposititious young womani n Africa.” : 

But, unfortunately for Uncle Tom, he had a client to deal with 
in this case who was not to be put off with forensic generalisations 
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untain spurted in the midst, set about with tall arums and graceful water weeds. 
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“Tig MORTAL COIL.” “Tye Devil's DIE” &e. 


or legal quibbles of the most respectable antiquity. ‘If the gurl 
really exists, and if she’s really Uncle Clarence’s daughter,” Iris 
stuck to it firmly, ‘ then she, not I, is heiress to the estate ; and 
wou't rob her, not even for you, uncle dear, much as I love you.” 

“ Daughter,” Uncle Tom remarked, sententiously, ‘‘is in English 
law a word of a precisely definite and circumscribed meaning. It 
means, connotes, implies, or designates lawful female issue of his 
And when we say lawful, we mean, of course, Lora 
y wedlock, of a kind recognised by Act oi 
Parliament, or (within certain limits) by the /ex /oct of the country 

E Now, supposing even 
did really desert, run away from his colours, 
and marry 4 young woman of dusky complexion and doubtful faith, 
v1 some cut-of-the-way corner of the North African mountains, 
that’s nothing to us. “The offspring and representative of the dusky 
young woman thus irregularly annexed has got to prove, 
place, that her putative father, deceased, lived long enough to 
survive your late Uncle Alexander. If he didn’t do that, be she 
ten times over his lawful daughter, not a penny does she get by the 
singular terms of your grandfather’s will—and a pretty mess your 
grandfather made of it, But if he did survive his elder brother, 
then and in that case there still arises the further question —Did your 
Uncle Clarence ever marry the dusky young woman aforesaid, © 
North African origin, in any sense recognised by the Christian 
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religion and the common and statute law of this country? That he 
did so marry her is in the highest degree, I think, improbable—to 
put it mildly, in the highest degree improbable—and if he didn’t, 
why then and in that case the dusky young woman, number two, 
his natural offspring, has nothing more to do with you, by the law of 
England, than any other dusky young woman, assorted, of the same 
race, place, and religion.” 

But Iris, oddly enough, with true Knyvett obstinacy, held out to 
the last for her own view of this ethical question. She boldly main- 
tained, against so great an authority as Uncle Tom himself, that if 
Meriem was Uncle Clarence’s daughter, then, the law of England to 
the contrary notwithstanding, Meriem must be her own first cousin. 
She further maintained that, as a biological fact, a father and his 
children were indubitably connected one with the other by physical 
origin. She refused to believe that the Jaw of England itself could 
possibly annul that primitive underlying law of nature. And she 
insisted with incredible and most annoying persistence that as soon 
as the weather grew cool enough in Africa she would herself proceed 
in person to Algeria to see the girl whom she believed to be her 
cousin, and to investigate the passive claim set forth on her behalf 
to Uncle Arthur’s property. “ For if it’s justly hers,” Iris said, most 
resolutely, ‘‘nothing on earth would induce me to keep her out 
of it.” 

So the end of it all was that early in November, Iris herself, with 
her mother and uncle, crossed over to Algiers, as the eminent Q.C. 
preferred to phrase it, ‘‘on their fool’s errand.” It was hard to 
Jeave England at such a moment, indeed ; but Uncle Tom felt that 
if any tomfoolery, as he called it, was likely to go on, it was best at 
least he should be on the spot to prevent ét from taking the wildest 
flights of Quixotic extravagance. So, with a very bad grace, he con- 
sented to come over, consoling himself at any rate with the thought 
that Iris would thus take personal possession of Sidi Aia, and that 
if the thing was to be investigated at all it was best it should be 
investigated by a competent person familiar, by long experience, 
with the practice of the Probate and Divorce Division. 

The fickle Mediteranean used them kindly; and it was at three 
in the morning of a clear starlight night that the good ship Valle 
de Naples of the Compagnie Ti yansatlantigue brought them fairly in 
sight of the shores of Africa. Mrs. Knyvett had retired early to her 
cabin for the voyage, and would not have risen from that safe retreat 
had Mont Blanc, Niagara, and the Golden Horn pressed themselves 
simultaneously at a single burst upon her maturer vision. But Tris 
was young, and youth is impetuous, even when duly chastened and 
restrained by three years’ diligent pruning at Girton. So the Third 
Classic rose up in haste at Uncle Tom’s muffled report of ‘‘Land 
in sight !” and went up on deck in a thick ulster for her first glimpse 
of Africa and golden joys. 

And what a glimpse it was, that night arrival, as the steamer 
ploughed her way slowly round the corner of the mole into the great 
dim harbour! In front, a vast rising mass of streets and gas-lamps, 
clambering in endless steps and stages up the steep face of a 
mysterious mountain. On either hand, a small fleet of dancing 
boats, crowded with strange Arabs in their Oriental dress, all 
shouting and calling in loud guttural voices. To right and left, 
dark ranges of hills, silhouetted vaguely against the deep African sky, 
and crowded with faint white specks of villas. Everywhere lights 
that danced and quivered on the rippling water ; everywhere bustle 
and noise and confusion ; everywhere the strange sense of a foreign 
land—not foreign like France, or Germany, or Italy, but southern 
and African ani vivid and Moslem. 


It was a beautiful sight—a sight to be remembered and treasured 
through a long life-time. 
detached itself by degrees in clear relief from the background of the 
dark mountain behind it. Tier alter tier, it rose to the sky as if 
hewn in one block from 
there were none to behold ; 
die, clustered close in one tangled continuous 
even a needle could be thrust in 
threaded that labyrinth, no doubt, but so tortuous as to be hidden 
by the overhanging houses and projecting duorways. 
minutes these solid white steps alone were distinctly visible ; then 
bit by bit, as the light grew clearer, the picture began to resolve 
itself piecemeal into its component elements. In the foreground, a 
public square, stately with tall date-palms ; a snow-white mosque, 
with big round dome, and tile-face:} minaret ; 4 splendid French 
boulevard, arcaded like Paris; a range of vast and costly quays, 
thronged with the commerce of Marseilles and of Liverpool. In 
the background, the congested Arab town, rising up like a staircase 
to the huge dismantled citadel of the Deys that crowned the summit 
of a spur of the Sahel. To the right, the sea; to the left, the 
smiling slope of Mustapha, frequent with’ villas, Moorish, French, 
or English, each lost in the brilliaat green of Juxuriant gardens. 
Toulon below, Beyrout above, Torquay and Cannes and Stamboul 
beyond—that was the strange cosmopolitan picture that Tris 
Knyvett beheld before her. 

Uncle Tom had telegraphed from Marseilles to the people at Sidi 
Aja, so everything was in waiting at the quay to receive them. 
The invaluable Maltese who acts as ‘Commissionaire arranged to see 
their luggage through the Customs, and fellow them up with it in 
due course ; so the Knyvetts and Uncle i'om had nothing to do 
but to get into their carriage and drivx up quietly to their own 
villa. 

Iris was, in principle at least, a Socialist + “ We are all Socialists 
now,” a big man has said, so I suppose there’s no great harm in 
confessing the fact openly. But the female heart is fickle on prin- 
ciples ; and when the Third Classic behel. the gorgeous Arab 
coachman, who sat on the box, with his braided blue jacket, his 
maize-coloured girdle, his full white trousers, and his crimson fez, 
she felt in her heart it would be hard, indeed, to give up all these 
for the service of humanity. They rolled along smoothly through 
the crowded streets, past Arabs on donkeys, and Arabs on foot, 
in every variety of dirt and griminess ; past Moorish women, 
muffled to the eyes, and gliding silently by the wondering infidels ; 
past the Kabyle market in the open square, alive with Oriental 
bustle and commotion ; through the Porte d’Isly, with its curious 
collection of maimed and halt beggars; and up the long ramping 
gradients of the road that leads by slow degrees to the suburb of 
Mustapha. It seemed an endless drive, in the cool morning air, 
with an interminable succession of country Arabs coming in to 
market on their mules and their donkeys. Villas innumerable lined 
the road, embowered in thickets of bamboo or date-palm, and 
draped with great clustering masses of Banksia roses or crimson 
Bougainvillea. Some of them showed Moorish architecture at its 
best, with their beautiful arcades and their stately doorways. Tris 
hoped in her heart Sidi Aia would turn out like one of these, and 
not a great staring square French chateau like the house on the hill- 
top, with no sense or tinge of local colouring, so utterly out of place 
with all its natural and artificial surroundings. 

At the little Colonne Voirol they reached the summit, and swept 
sharply round into the road to El-Biar. In two minutes more, Iris’s 
heart beat high with delicious hope, as the carriage turned into the 
courtyard of the loveliest and most native-}ooking Moorish house 
they had yet beheld upon that delightful hillside. 

\What a court it was, that shady vestibule ! A marlle fountain 
spurted in the midst, set about with tall arums and graceful water- 


‘court, two old women stood, 


_ the loquat trees perfumed the heavy air, 
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Orange-trees and palms grew inside in clumps ; an open 
hoe arches, with twisted marble columns of antique 
ran entirely round it in an Oriental quadrangle. The 
floor was covered with dainty old tiles : a string-course of the same, 
in still lovelier patterns, set off the pediment of the arcade above 


with their exquisite beauty. 
: i too good for solid earth: the sort of 


by accident: a glorious dream, § ; 
home one sees in one’s fancy in the Arabian Nights, but never 
hopes or expects to come across as a fact in this work a day world 


of prosaic realities. 
Iris mounted, awestruck, and: too full for speech, from the 
uncovered court into the inner entrance hall. it was a second 
courtyard, somewhat smaller than the first, but covered’ over above 
so as to form an ante-room or central focus to the 
villa. above and below, both of 
delicate Saracenic arches, but the lower one open through all its 
length, while a balustrade of richly-carved woodwork formed a 
fitting parapet for the upper gallery, stretching in a line from pillar 
to pillar, and j i 
ably. The floor 

rugs : tiles still more priceless than those of the outer court accen- 
tuated the structural lines of the building. étage 1 
walls gleamed curious old trays of wrought brass, inlaid with Arabic 
inscriptions in graven silver ; the niches in the wall, formed by 
marble slabs beneath the graceful flat arch peculiar to Algiers, were 
decorated with exquisite pieces of native pottery, Kabyle and Tan- 
gierine, or from the Aurés mountains. : ’ 

Iris’s heart swelled high at the sight, with the pride of possession. 
At that moment, if the truth must be told, her waning Socialism 
had dwindled away by rapid stages to what her Cambridge friends 
would, no doubt, have described as a negative quantity. It had 
reached vanishing point. The deceitfulness of riches was too much 
for her principles. ‘ 

On the short flight of steps that led from the outer to the inner 
with smiling faces, to welcome Iris to 
her new home. 

«You are Zélie, I think,” she said to one of them, timidly, in her 
boarding-school French, a broken dialect that sat not unbecomingly 
on those pretty lips. 

‘And Zélie, proud that her name should be remembered by the 
grand young lady, answered fervently, ‘“‘I am Zélie, made- 
moiselle, and glad to welcome 7é dame si aimable to the walls of 
Sidi Aia.” 

“© And you're Sara 
other old woman, taking her 
cordially. 

“Yes, my lady, 


, L supposé,” Iris went on in English to the 
hand in hers, and grasping it 


I’m Sarah,” the Englishwoman answered, 
returning the grasp with sudden warmth. ‘‘ God bless your pretty 
face, and your sweet young eyes, my dear. They told us you'd 
wear a pair of blue spectacles, and be able to talk nothing but 
Greek and Latin.” : 

“Tris? Mrs. Knyvett remarked, severely, shocked at such 
familiarity on the very threshold of their Algerian experiences, 
**don’t you think, my child, we'd better go on and see the drawing- 
room?” 

“Tf you like, darling mother,” Iris answered, with a bright smile, 
“ though D’ve seen enough already to drive me frantic.” And in 
three minutes more, she was stretched at full length upon the big 
window seat with the Tlem¢en rug, looking-out through the beauti- 
ful little Moorish arches, past the waving date-palms and tall yuccas 
of the garden, to the blue bay that shimmered with silver in the 
morning sun, and the snow-clad peaks of the Djurjura in the dis- 
tance. Nay, more; to crown all, for an Englishwoman’s heart, old 
Sarah had brought them up a cup of good strong English tea, with 
cream complete, on an antique tray with blue porcelain cups, set 
out on an inlaid ebony and ivory Damascus table. Bagdad -and 
Cairo swam before her eyes. Iris’s heart was too full to speak. 
“© Nil non laudabile vidi,” she murmured to herself. Socialism for 
the moment was at a distinct discount. A house like this was too 
beautiful, surely, for Dives to share with that ignorant and tasteless 
fellow, Lazarus ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
AWAY TO KABYLIE 


Art Sidi Aia the Knyvetts and Uncle Tom spent four or five days 
most enjoyably for themselves—as indeed well they might, for a 
more charming home exists not even on the sunlit slopes of 
Mustapha Supérieur. Iris, for her part, was never tired of wander- 
ing through the beautiful garden—her own garden—oh, most 
unsocialistic but most natural thought !—admiring the lilies, and 
the orchids, and the scarlet amaryllises, and the rich profusion of 
her own namesake irises. Though it was mid November, the 
beds still blossomed gay with endless flowers; the rich bloom of 
and the delicate bells of the 
white African clematis hung in long festoons from every 
straggling bough on the hill-side opposite. Iris had never seen 
such wild luxuriance of sub-tropical foliage before ; the walks in the 
grounds of Sidi Aia itself, relieved by glimpses of the other neigh- 
bouring white Moorish villas, with their flat roofs and their horse- 
shoe arcades, scattered over the green slopes on every side, trans- 
ported her mentally, on some enchanted carpet, to the dreams of 
her childhood and the terraces of the good Haroun-al-Rashid. 

But, seductive as Sidi Aia proved to the economic ideas of the 
Third Classic, and subversive of all the good socialistic opinions she 
had carried away with her from the Cambridge lecture-rooms, it 
nevertheless did not prevent her from realising the fact—the sad, 
sad fact—that her first business, now she had got to Africa, was to 
find out the truth about this girl Meriem. The moment, to be sure, 
was unpropitious for such thoughts. In the garden at Sidi Aia, Iris 
confessed to herself, not without sundry internal blushes, that it 
would be hard to give up all these lovely things to the rightful 
heir, if the rightful heir should prove to be indeed this vague, 
shadowy, half-African cousin in the recesses of Kabylie. Till she 
came to Algiers, she had never fully felt what wealth implied ; now 
that she saw how much of beautiful and graceful it could buy or 
keep, she was loth at heart to shufile it off too easily. 

Nevertheless, that uncomfortable Knyvett conscience of hers 
drove her on, in spite of her own unwillingness, to inquire into the 
whole case as presented for Meriem. They must stop at Mustapha 
for a. few days only, to rest after their long and hurried journey, 
and must then go off on their expedition to Kabylie. : 

So, on the third morning of their stay at Sidi Aia, the imperious 
young heiress bundled Uncle Tom unceremoniously into town by 
main force to make full inquiries of Sir Arthur’s agent as to the 
best way of proceeding to the mountains, and the nature of the 
accommodation a Christian party might expect when it got there. 

“Try to find out a nice hotel, there’s a dear,” she said, caressingly, 
‘tand arrange to go as fast as we can to this place on the hills to 
hunt up Miss Meriem.” ; 

Thus exhorted, Uncle Tom set off with sore misgivings, but as 
in duty bound ; for he felt he was but clay in the hands of the potter 
before that clever, self-willed, coaxing little Iris. While he was 
gone, his niece went out with old Sarah fora stroll in the garden 
once more—she could have passed a lifetime in that lovely garden— 
and being still a woman, though a. Girton graduate, she there 
pursued her sociological investigations at full leisure into the 
manners and customs of the adjacent proprietors. . . 


great 


. she asked, 


jill atte) 


. «And who lives in that great white house on the left, Sarah?” 


with unaffected feminine curiosity ; ‘‘the house where the 
three ladies in white morning-dresses stand at the window so much 
with their hair let down, and make mysterious signs to the Arabs in 
the vineyard?” 

Good old Sarah laughed a quiet little laugh. ‘‘ Why, that’s Dr. 
Vate-Westbury’s,” she said, with some reluctance, “Sand those 
ladies you see at the window ’s his patients.” 

«What | Not the great mad doctor ?” Iris cried with a start. 

«* Mad doctor! Well, yes, that’s just about the truth of it. Mad 
he is, if you give me the word. They’re all of ’em as mad as their 
patients, the yaad doctors. Dr. Yate-Westbury, his particular form 
of madness is Algiers. He thinks Algiers is good for everything, 
from paralysis or apoplexy to pain in the little finger. Have you 
got consumption? ‘Then go to Algiers. No place on earth like 
Algiers for the lungs. Air’s tonic, bracing, and highly exhilarating. 

Can’t you sleep at nights? Then go to Algiers. No place on earth 
like Algiers for sleep. Air's sedative, soothing, and extremely un- 
exciting. Are you sound in your mind? Then go to Algiers. The 
very place to give you rest and amusement without undue over- 
stimulation. Are you going off your head? Then go to Algiers, 
The very place to give you change and variety, with a new type of 
life and Oriental scenery. That’s how he goeson. He’sa specialist, 
he is—a specialist with a vengeance. He’s got but one treatment 
for all diseases. His diagnosis, poor dear Sir Arthur used to say, 
is, ‘You're wrong in you're chumps,’ and his therapeutics are ‘and 
Algiers ll cure you? ak? 

“A mild form of mania,” Iris answered, smiling at the old 
woman’s unexpected command of the recondite resources of the 
English language. 

“Yes, my dear, but there’s method in his 
Sarah answered, with a wise look in her eyes. 
living out of it, mad or sane. .+ + He takes in patients at 
three guineas a day, and he has land to sell for eligible building 
sites on the road to E:l-Biar.” 

«© You know too much, Sarah,” Iris answered, with a laugh. 
‘« You're quite a cynic. Cynicism’s a thing Ialways dread. If you 
talk like that I shall be afraid to say another word to you.” 

By second breakfast time, Uncle Tom returned, much fatigued, 
from town, very red-faced, and mentally flustered. 

«Well, Iris,” he said, mopping his {forehead with his famous red 
silk handkerchief—that handkerchief dreaded by many a nervous 
witness—“ this is a pretty wild-goose chase, indeed, you’ve brought 
us upon! ‘Talk about a hotel,’ says the girl, ‘a nice hotel, uncle !’ 
Why, Watson assures me there’s not a European house, good, bad, 
or indifferent, within five miles of the place where Clarence Knyvett’s 
alleged daughter _is said to live; and these two young vagabonds 
who hunted the Claimant out for your edification camp out them- 
selves, a /a delle étoile, he tellsme, ina canvas tent, on the top of a 
mountain. There’s a style of life, indeed, for an elderly barrister ! 
Pretty sort of mess this you've gone and got us in!” 

<‘ Now don’t flare up, there’s a dear Iris answered, soothingly, 
stroking hisarm. ‘‘ 1 suppose we shall just have to camp out, too; 
that’s all there is to be said about it. In a climate like this, and in 
fine weather, camping out must be simply delicious ; and so 
romantic to tell the girls about, you know, when one goes back 
again home to England.” 

< Romantic !—rheumatic you mean !” Uncle Tom cried, angrily— 
for he hated romance with all his heart ; he had seen too much o 
that sort of thing in the annals of the Probate and Divorce 
Division. ‘ Your mother’s bronchitis would never allow it. Besides, 
there are panthers and jackals and heaven knows what, Watson 
tells me; centipedes and scorpions crawl over you as you sleep, 
and tarantulas drop on to your bald head as you recline at your ease 
in your own quarters. Added to all which, the Kabyles are in a 
very discontented state—smouldering, smouldering—and he thinks 
an insurrection might break out any day.’ 

“©T don’t mind panthers,” Iris murmured, with a face somewhat 
damped by incipient disappointment 5 ‘and I rather prefer scor- 
pions than otherwise, but 1 must confess I should draw a line myself 
at a native insurrection.” 

“© Most insubordinate people, according to Watson,” Uncle Tom 
continued, rubbing his hands, and improving his opportunity as soon 
as found. ‘‘ Might cut your throat and your mamma's any evening. 
Perfect savages, it seems, in their frightful ways—perfect savages.” 

“But couldn't we go and stop with Meriem?” Iris asked, 
innocently. 

Uncle Tom 


madness, too,” old 
“He makes his 


held up his hands in unutterable dismay. ‘‘ Impos- 
sible! my child,” he cried. ‘© Impossible ! impossible! You'd 
have to pig it with the goats and the cattle. There’s not a house in 
Kabylie fit for a Christian to live in, everybody says, except at two 
places called St. Cloud and Fort National. St. Cloud’s the nearest 
post to the village where the dusky young lady of African origin 
has pitched her tent, and Watson assures me, if we must go to 
Kabylie, which he strongly deprecates, the only practicable thing to 
do is to stop with the wife of the Administrator of the settlement.” 

« But we can’t invite ourselves,” Iris cried, aghast. 

‘‘ Well, Watson thinks,” Uncle Tom continued, much against 
the grain, but urged by an inward sense of duty to disclose the 
facts, “that the lady in question would be only too glad to get the 
chance of having us, she’s so badly off, in those remote parts, for 
European society. She’s a gay little body, it seems, of Parisian 
proclivities and much intelligence, who’s been buried alive in a hole 
among the mountains for heaven knows how long ; and she’s only 
too glad to get anybody to stay with her who'll bring her up the last 
Algerian gossip, and the newest patterns of Paris fashions. ” 

om afraid,” Iris said, glancing down at her own neat and 
simple tailor-made costume, “I shall hardly satisfy her requirements 
ia es respect ; but how can we manage to get an introduction te 
er 

ae Oh, that’s done already,” Uncle Tom replied, with some con- 
scious pride in the successful carrying out of his unwilling mission. 
‘* Watson’s given me a letter in due form to the lady’s husband. He 
knows him well. Here it is, you see: ‘4 AZ VAdministrateur ds 
Ja Commune Mixte de St. Cloud-en-Kalylie. 

“ What's a Commune Mixte ?” Iris asked, examining it. 

“A mixed community, I suppose,” Uncle Tom answered, with a 
certain tartness. ‘‘At any rate, we won’t get our throats cut there ; 
for Watson says, even if there’s a rising, St. Cloud can hold its own 
against a thousand Kabyles. It was entirely cut off in the last 
insurrection, to be sure, by a night surprise : almost every man, 
woman, and child in the place exterminated. Our proposed hostess 
herself only escaped with her life by walking across the snow for 
miles in her nightdress and pefgno7r. The insurgents killed all the 
inhabitants first, to make quite sure of them, and afterwards hacked 
them into very small pieces for their own amusement. But that’s 
a mere trifle ; since then, I’m told, the fort has been strengthened, 
and it’s now partially brick-built, and capable of standing some 
days’ siege. So that at St. Cloud we shall doubtless be compara- 
tively safe. Even if there’s a risiag, as there’s very likely to be,” 
Uncle Tom repeated, playing his trump card once more for emphasis, 
“it could hold its own against a thousand Kabyles.” 

This telling litile speech Uncle Tom delivered with considerable 
nonchalance, directing it straight, with no small cleverness, at his 
pretty niece’s timid head ; and for a moment, indeed, Iris wavered 
visibly. Her face blanched and her lips quivered faintly at the 
casual detail of the hacking in pieces. ‘Then that strong and 
obstinate Knyvett idiosyncracy. of hers came to her aid once more. 
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“Very well, uncle dear,” she said, quietly, without pretending in 
any way to notice his frequent hints of serious danger, “ I'll write 
to this lady this very afternoon, and ask her if she can tell us where 
to put up if we go to St, Cloud: for that, I suppose, is the only 
way I can broach the subject. But, Uncle Tom, there’s a dear, 
whatever you do, don’t mention the question of the rising to 


mother.” : 
(To be continued) 
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« AMERICANISMS, OLD AND NEw,” by John S. Farmer (privately 
d by Thomas Poulter and Sons, 6, Arthur Street West, E.C.), 
ery thorough and useful volume. “The great American 
is growing at such a rate that some such book as this 
It is a work demanding the greatest 
labour, and a thorough knowledge of colloquial speech both on 


printe 
js a Vi 

” 
language © } 
was imperatively needed. 


this and the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Farmer appears to 
have been well equipped for his task, and a careful examination of 
the book shows that he has gleaned his field very thoroughly. Some 
omissions there must necessarily be, if the work was not to swell 
to altogether an impossible size, and here and there Mr. Farmer has 
introduced words which are no more distinctively Americanisms 
than they are Anglicisms. Now and again, too, we catch him 
tripping altogether, as in his explanation of the phrase, “ Honest 
Injun ;” which could certainly never be used in the sense Mr. 
Farmer gives it (‘an exclamation of address employed very much 
as ‘old man’is”). It is employed as an asseveration of truth 
‘That's so, honest Injun!” We do not see the word 
“honing” (longing, yearning) ; and though “jag” has two defi- 
tions (a parcel and an umbrella), we do not see the phrase “ Gone 
on the jag,” equivalent to our “gone on the drink.” Mr. Farmer 
gives “cinch” in the sense of “to corner,” to put the screw on ; 
but he does not give the other and still more common phrase for 
the same thing—“ dead-wood,” ‘These, after ali, are minor points ; 
three volumes, instead of one, would be required if every critic is 
to be satisfied. The essential thing is, that Mr. Farmer has pro- 
duced the first book of the kind on this side of the Atlantic, and 
that he has done his work with ability and discrimination, Where- 
ever possible, he quotes authorities for the words indexed, and 
this makes the book lively for the general reader. The preface is 
altogether excellent, and the book has value and interest not only 
for the random reader, but for the man cf letters and the philologist, 
We have little doubt that, for a long time to come, it will be the 
standard work on the subject, : ; 

Mr. Henry J. Barker’s “ Original English as Written by Our 
Little Ones at School” (Jarrold and Sons) is an intensely amusing 
little book, with a vein of sadness. Mr. Barker has been a School 
Board official, and for along time he has collected odd sayings of 
children, comical essays on all kinds of subjects, and curious 
answers to examination-papers. 
and no American humourist, with all his pains, could produce 
anything funnier than many of these things. At times we are 
tempted to think Mr. Barker himself, or some other adult, has 
invented the stories, and is palming them off upon us in jest; but 
the serious tone in which Mr. Barker writes of some of his pupils 
forbids the supicion. As a feast of fun, and as an instructive glimpse 
into the daily life of Board School children, the book is admirable. 

Messrs. Longmans and Co. have issued in five volumes, costing 
together only twelve and sixpence, the complete works of Lord 
Macaulay, togther with Sir George Trevelyan’s “Life” of him. 
The books are neatly and strongly bound in green cloth, and the 
type, though somewhat small, is clear. The “ History” goes into 
two volumes ; ghe “Essays” and “Lays” into another ; “+ Miscel- 
laneous Writings” occupy a fourth ; while the “Life” occupies the 
fifth. This is called the “ Popular Edition.” The volumes are well- 
indexed, and of a convenient size. No doubt this new edition 
will be much in demand. 

There is much that is true and wise in “ Concerning Men, and 
Other Papers” (Macmillan and Co.), a series of essays by the late 
Mrs. Craik. They are her “last words,” and it had been her intention 
to collect and republish them with others that were never written, 
but only planned. The longest piece in the book is that which 
gives the volume its title, and was written in answer to a request. 
Mrs. Craik’s view of man and of his relation to woman is the com- 
mon-sense one. It is practically that of “The Princess.” Wile- 
hood and motherhood, says Mrs. Craik, is the highest and happiest 
destiny for woman ; yet she is not against the higher education or 
‘‘woman’s rights.’ “While, as a rule,’ she says, “the average 
woman is superior to the average man, more estimable, loveable— 
nay, often more capable and reliable—there are exceptional men, 
nobler than any woman.” Mrs. Craik’s views on divorce in the 
paper “For Better for Worse” are the same as those supposed to be 
held by Mr. Gladstone. She is strongly opposed to the re-marriage 
of persons who have been divorced. The book is full of womanly 
wisdom and fine thoughts, It is a tonic to the moral nature. 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s last exploit in humorous literature is 
“The Great War Syndicate” (Longmans). Great Britain and the 
United States go to war over the fisheries, The States are quite 
unprepared to resist the British ironclads, and there is public panic. 
In the emergency some men of business come forward, form them- 
selves into a syndicate, and make a contract with the United Suates 
Government that they will carry on the war, and bring it to an end 
within a given time. How with “crabs,” “repellers,” ‘instantane- 
ous motor-bombs,” and other contrivances, the syndicate is enabled 
to meet and defeat the British ironclads, and finally to bring 
Britannia to her knees, must be read in Mr. Stockton’s pages. The 
booklet is full of invention of the Jules Verne order, and may well 
be read in an idle half-hour. The wildness of its improbability 
detracts in no way from the enjoyment of it. 

The fourth volume of “English Writers,” by Professor Henry 
Morley (Cassell and Co.), deals with the fourteenth century, to 
which two books are devoted. . The volume is quite as good as its 
predecessors, which we have often praised. The only drawback to 
the series is that the necessity for condensation is so urgent if the 
whole of English literature is to be dealt with in the allotted space, 
that the literary quality of the work suffers. Style cannot be much 
considered in an epitome. But Mr. Morley gets out of the difficulty 
with considerable skill, “and when complete the series will un- 
doubtedly be very valuable and complete. 

M. J. J. Jusserand’s “English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages ”(T. Fisher Unwin) is a learned and interesting book. M. 
Jusserand has, in previous works, shown his knowledge of English 
life and literature in the fourteenth century, and the present book ‘is 

ethaps as important as any of his other work on the same period. 

he materials for a close study of English history are much richer 
and more accessible than they were a few years ago, and to that fact 
do we owe such books as this. 
imply. Wayfaring life in England in the fourteenth century was 
another thing to wayfaring life of to-day, when railways have altered 
the whole conditions of travelling. M. Jusserand can tell us of 
hostelries and churches ; he shows us singers, buffoons, cheap-jacks, 
wandering preachers, pilgrims, and labourers detached from the soil 
threading their way through the length and breadth of the land by 


These form the staple of the book, © 


. washed ashore from a natural scalp. 


It is more than its title seems to . 
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high-roads and lanes, carrying knowledge and spreading ideas, The 
book is a minute picture of social life in England, based upon close 
and accurate study of ancient documents, Parliamentary Rolls, and 
so on, Many illustrations taken from contemporary sources give 
additional interest and vividness to the text, which has been excel- 
lently translated from the French by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 

The Land of Darkness” (Macmillan and Co.), from the same 
pen which gave us “ The Little Pilgrim,” shows quite equal vigour 
of imaginative power. It is an intensely powerful study of the 
future lives of the wicked under several different aspects. There is, 
for example, the purely selfish world, where people live in society 
to avoid their own thoughts, but where there is absolute indifference 
to the feelings and sufferings of others. It is a dreadful picture of 
the tormenting character of evil in the human heart. Then there is 
the hell of avarice, the hell of tyranny, the hell of pleasure, and 
the hell of science, each, in its way, drawn with a masterly hand. 
The pictures are highly impressive, Theologically speaking, the 
writer's view is, that though sin brings upon itself the loss of 
Divine grace, it does not necessarily carry with it a perpetual decree 
of banishment from grace. Repentance, and a turning from evil, 
may still lead the sinner back to light. z 

In a very handsome volume Messrs. Macmillan have published 
the papers on “Coaching Days and Coaching Ways,” which have 
recently been running through the ZugisA Illustrated Magazine. 
The text is by Mr. Outram Tristram ; the illustrations by Her- 
bert Railton and Hugh Thomson. Mr. Tristram has divided his 
book into sections, dealing with the great coach-roads, such as the 
Holyhead Road, the Bath Road, and so on. Like M. Jusserand, 
referred to above, the life of the road is made to serve for a study 
of social life generally in England during the last century and the 
beginning of this. Of the old inns, the famous mansions, the notorious 
highwaymen of each district, Mr, Tristram has much to say, his 
letterpress being lively, picturesque, and well-informed. The many 
illustrations are also in their way charmingly done. Mr. Railton is 
at his best in such subjects as the old inns, and architecture gene- 
rally, and Mr. Thomson’s studies of costume are marked by grace 
and correctness. The book is extremely entertaining, and excel- 
lently done in every department. 

Mr. Frank T. Marzials’ “ Life of Victor Hugo ” (Walter Scott), in 


’ the “Great Writers’ Series,” is good work—painstaking, accurate, 


and sympathetic. Hugo's life was so long and so full of work that 
the book is necessarily the bulkiest of the series. Students who 
want a short, but careful and impartial, study of one of the greatest 
writers of France, will find that Mr. Marzials’ book gives them 
exactly what they require. 
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OYSTERS 


Tuese toothsome bivalves threaten unfortunately to become 
even less abundant than they..have been during recent seasons. 
On most ofthe natural oyster-beds of the United Kingdom the breed- 
ing stock appears to be almost exhausted, and although it has over 


and over again been said that the spawn of one of these mollusks is - 


capable of seeding an acre of ground, half-a-dozen really good 
oysters cost at the present time about twice the price of twelve new- 
laid eggs! In Ireland, a country famed at one time for its mollus- 
cous riches, and possessed of numerous productive natural scalps, 


there are now, putting the case roundly, none but foreign oysters, | 


natives of Arcachon or the Ile de Ré, transferred from the fore- 


shores of France to fatten in the waters of the Emerald Isle. ° 


In Scotland the toothsome oysters of the Firth of Forth have 
been pretty well exterminated; the far-famed Preston Pans 
bivalves, the “whiskered pandores,” no longer come to market 
except, perhaps, in dozens, whilst not so very long ago thousands 
were annually dredged, and oysters could be procured at the old- 
fashioned Edinburgh taverns in “the forties” at prices which if 
quoted now would form a theme of wonder. : : 

For the oyster famine, which some economists assert to be 


imminent, man has only himself to blame. The Irish and Scottish - 


natural scalps having been at one time greatly over-dredged, nature 
is now exacting the penalty which in all such cases is inevitable, 
and even with its reputed extraordinary power of reproduction the 
oyster, it would appear, is unable to make headway against the 
exterminating bands of dredgers, who are everywhere on the alert 
to secure such a‘valuable prize as is represented by.a boat-load of 
these much-prized bivalves. ae f 
The latest legislation on the subject of oyster growing and 
catching seems, as in the case of the lobster, to have done more 
harm than good, and at the present time there are not, perhaps, 
more than ten or twelve centres of oyster supply in the three 
kingdoms that are doing anything like a remunerative business in 
the breeding and sale of these shell-fish ; a considerable portion, 
indeed, of our present supply comes from the United States, the 
waters of which are fertile in the matter of oyster growth. France 
also contributes liberally to this department of the British commis- 
sariat, a large number of the oysters bred from the spat at Arcachon 
being imported to be laid down and fattened on English and Irish 
layings. The business of oyster-farming is at present much in 
evidence on various parts of the French coast, where it forms an 
industry of importance, and, when well-worked, is known to prove 
remunerative. The labour involved is of a kind in which the very 
youngest members of a family may play a part, and it is not at all 
unusual to see the old grandfather, his sons, and grandchildren all 
happily employed on an oyster-breeding concession on some part of 
the French seaboard. be 
The late Mr. Buckland was of opinion that much of the oyster 
ity, now being experience 
we ee that apunere os been intelligently replied to and contro- 
verted by other naturalists and fishery economists, who maintain 
that the spawning of oysters takes place in due season, whether the 
waters over the bed be tranquil or not. Tranquillity, however, plays 
apart; if the sea proves to be in a tranquil condition over some 
natural scalp when the bivalves are engaged in carrying on the 
story of their birth, it is highly pee the spat emitted by the 
gravid oysters may fall and fiourish on their own bed, and if it bea 
proprietary one, then the profit in time—say, in three or four years 
--will be very considerable indeed to those interested. On the 
other hand, a brisk wind may carry away the newly-emitted spat to 
some distant place, where it will, perchance, fall’ on ground quite 
unsuited to its development—if, for example, it should be deposited 
on a muddy bottom, it would at once perish. : 
The “oyster beds” which we occasionally read of as being 
discovered here and there are doubtless the fruit of a fall of spat 
which the waves have borne from the bed of bivalves which gave it 
birth. It was this feature of the natural history of the oyster which 
inspired the French oyster-culturists with the idea of saving the spat 
by providing come-at-able places for it to rest upon, which would 
ensure its growth, and-likewise admit ofits being easily handled. 
"Yt was on the shores of the Ile de Ré that experiments In 
ctical oyster-farming were first made (in France) from spat 
The apparatus on which the 
spat was collected was simple enough, consisting, as it_did, of the 


loose stones which lay on the foreshores of the island. The infantile 


molluscs grew apace, and in time, becoming good for food, were 
purchased by men on the mainland to be fattened, and in some 
cases to be “greened,” for consumption. The trade almost at once 
became important ; and, when it was seen how great was the success 
which attended the rehabilitation of the old scalps of the basin 
of Arcachon, there set in, all round the French coast, a furore of 
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d, has arisen from a deficient fall of - 
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oyster-culture that is still going on and extending, to the profit ofall 
engaged in it. 

In imitation of what was being done in France, companies were 
started at home for the cultivation of the oyster ; but, so far as their 
plans have come under the observation of the writer, no great 
amount of success was achieved by any of those who began the 
business. Hada few of the many persons who tried their hand at 
the work succeeded in their efforts, “ mine oyster” to-day would be 
much more abundant than it is, and, instead of costing lovers of the 
bivalve from three shillings and sixpence to eighteen pence a dozen, 
they would probably have been selling retail at a shilling a score, 
Some kinds are even now attainable at the price of one penny each, 
for which we have reason to be thankful, although they cannot be 
compared with the Irish “ powldoodies,” the Scottish “ pandores,” 
or the English “natives,” grown at Whitstable, in the county of 
Kent—a kind which has always commanded a high figure in the 
oyster market. The Whitstable oyster-layings have long been cele~ 
brated, and they formed at all seasons a happy hunting-held for the 
late Mr. Buckland, who delighted in exploring and expatiating on 
the produce of the dredge as it was laid before him, astonishing the 
dredgers by the extent and variety of his knowledge, as well as by 
his donhomie and kindly ways. 

Whitstable is the home of the “native.” Its watery fields are 
abundantly stocked with these valuable molluscs; and an infinitude 
of pains is taken to keep up the supplies. The stock on hand at 
the present time is probably not worth less than about wortha hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds sterling. It is seldom indeed that a fall 
of spat takes place on the Whitstable beds, for this reason, perhaps, 
namely—that the layings are composed of oysters that have been 
brought as “ware” from other places. It is but rarely the case, [ 
believe, that these “travelled” oysters breed. Were, however, a 
fall to take place of the magnitude of that of 1858, in would in 
almost “no time,” as the saying goes, be worth from twenty to fifty 
thousand pounds, seeing that oysters of about the size of a four- 

enny-piece have a money value, and can betraded in to advantage. 

he business carried on at Whitstable consists of the buying of 
small oysters of the dimensions indicated, and the disposal of them 
at maturity—say after they have attained the age of four years. 
During the interval the “natives” are sedulously tendered and 
cared for; they are dredged up and overhauled at stated intervals, 
when the dead ones are removed and enemies of all kinds killed. 


Erra J. Curtis is scarcely justified in calling “A Game of 


Chance” (3, vols.: Hurst and Blackett) a “ novel,” It is at least 


half-a-dozen’ unconnected novelettes, mixed up in such a manner 
that, before the interest in one begins to flag, the reader is refreshed 
with an episode from another ; and so on, round and round, What 
is lost in continuity is thus made up in variety; and the method 
is more successful than, on any principles of construction, it ought 
to be, Thus one story owes its inspiration to that prolific work, 
the “Maitre de Forges:” another is a new contribution to the 
romance of personation, and so forth; so the reader who cannot 
find at least a favourite plot must be hard to please. The characters 
are correspondingly numerous, though not quite so various, seeing 
that, among all the heroines, it is impossible to find one who is 
really attractive. Even the best of them is as ca able as the worst 
of carrying selfishness to the point of atrocity. There is plenty of 
sensation, with a tendency to suicide ; and altogether the novel, or 
rather aggregation of novels, is more commendable for its energy of 
movement than for its artistic or sympathetic qualities. It is the 
reverse of commendable for trustworthiness on that inevitable pitfall 
of lady novelists, the law of marriage ; and itis to be hoped that 
nobody will be induced to believe, on her authority, that a separa- 
tion of a husband and wife by mutual consent enables either party 
to ag again without the usual consequences of bigamy. 

Mr. B. L. Farjeon has glways had a weakness for echoing the 
more sentimental and less satisfactory tones of Dickens: and never 
has he indulged his propensity more freely than in “ Toilers of 
Babylon ” (3 vols.: Ward and Downey). His motive is one which 
is so untrue that it might be dangerous in powerful hands—namely, 
that virtue and refinement are the monopoly of poverty, especially 
of East End poverty, while vice and vulgarity are inseparable from 
wealth even ona small scale, This is the doctrine of an obsolete 
form of melodrama, and Mr. Farjeon falls into an appropriately 
stagey and melodramatic style. So, indeed, did his master, when 
he had a fit of social sentimentalism ; and Mr. Farjeon has evidently 
mistaken weakness for strength. It is impossible to put faith in his 
characters. They appear invented to illustrate a theory which has 
no real basis upon human nature, and, though it may be entertain- 
ing, and even instructive, to read about a world which is 
frankly one of fancy, there certainly cannot be either in studying 
a picture of real life which is obviously absurd. For Mr. Manners, 
the converted millionaire, for example, cannot be pleaded the 
example of Scrooge. Scrooge’s experiences belonged to the 
fairyland of Christmas, in which, as Dickens dealt with it 
(and legitimately), nearly everything is conventionally lawful, except 
what is likely ; of Mr. Manners, it can only be said that, in real life, 
the leopard does not change his spots, nor the millionaire his nature. 

“John Newbold’s Ordeal,’ by Thomas A. Pinkerton (2 vols, : 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), is a somewhat new study of that 
difficult situation, the perplexity of a great heiress who desires to 
be loved for herself alone, and has a natural mistrust of male pro- 
fessions. The problem is solved, in Miss Leigh's case, by the con- * 
duct of John Newbold, who, while in love with another woman, 
deliberately sacrifices all his prospects not only of wealth but of 
happiness, by rejecting an immense inheritance for the sake of a 
principle, or rather of ascruple. Of course the transfer of John’s 
affections from the girl who bids him decide between her and prin- 
ciple to the girl who understands and appreciates his self-sacrifice is 


Dav's Deer-Stalking in the Highlands 


—_—_-.---- 


T WAS AT TIE END OF AUGUST. and a numerous party of sportsmen were gathered round 
if the peatelire in a Scotch shooting-lodge talking over the sport of the day before retiring to rest. 
‘At length the slate is brought in, so that the orders 
shooting patties may be written down for the gillies x 
hung up in the passage likewise for the cook to see what the 
sportsmen require for their shooting lunches, as tastes vary 
much, and appetites are remarkably keen in the 
Highlands. 
Then comes the 


for the different 
to read, and 


question as to who is to 


The Pony Hints to the Rider it is Time for him to Watk—oy 
Rolling him Off. A favourite trick of Scotch Ponies 


go to the forest for deer-stalking, as there is one gun too many for grouse-shooting. So it is decided 

young Smith shall try his luck on the morrow, as it is his first time out in the forest. Then it 
only remains to portion off some ponies to each party. 

Young Smith promptly suggests that it would be better for hin: 

to ride old Craig End, and let Colonel Z. have the black pony; 

son. P teing a heavier weight. This is a judicious thought of Smith’s, 

for, being a most 


On Nearing Home Txo Amateurs Take a Shot: 
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nervous rider, he had taken the precaution to make previous inquiries from the keepers as to which 
was the most confidential animal, and has learnt that Craig End is nigh on twenty years old, 
and a quiet, canny beastie ; whilst Maggie, she’s the beast to get over the ground. So Smith is 
quite relieved to read his name coupled with Craig End, and Sandy Macpherson the stalker. At 
he is up and looking out of the window, where nothing can be seen through the 
put the morning is still young, and the sun may break through the 
whilst Smith is partaking of a hearty breakfast, first a huge basin 
always think it the correct thing to eat on their first visit in 


7.30 next morning 
dense mist. A decided damper ; 
mist ; which it does gradually, 
of porridge and cream, which Englishmen 
Scotland, followed by a substantial meal. 
Macpherson at length taps, and puts his head round the door to say the mist is lifting, 
time to start, as they have a long ride into the forest. Up springs Smith, and, slinging his telescope 
over his shoulder, our sportsman finds the pony at the door, and clumsily puts his thick shooting- 
boot in the stirrup, whilst Macpherson leans his whole weight 
on the stirrup on the further side to prevent the: saddle from 
slipping round, for Craig End is grass-[ed, and as round a3 a 
tub, 
‘After a Jong shaky trot along the lake-side, he turns off, 
and commences the ascent up the White Hill. It is along zigzag 


and it is 


path, and very rough. Half-way up it becomes very precipitous, 
but they get safely along, and at length with pleasure Smith 
finds he is nearing the top of the Wray, and is decidedly 
glad, for with the exertion of hanging on to the pohy as best he 
can, scarce daring to look or open one eye to glance at the 
precipice below, and the pony struggling and stumbling up 
the stiff ascent under his weight, he takes a long sigh of relief 
now once on the top, with smooth mossy ground to ride over, 
and loosens the reins; but jn a second down goes Craig End, 
whilst Smith scrambles away on his hands 


This was an unlooked-for cata 


and over he rolls, 
and knees as best he can. 
strophe, but to those who know Scotch ponies well it js the thing 
to be on the look-out for. 


Shortly after they leave the ponies, and 
Smith and the stalker move on to the spying- 
stone, and commence by 
“Camlet,” a sheltered spot on the hills, 
where there are frequently some fine stags to 
be seen. Our sportsman watches patiently 
whilst the stalker's keen eye goes over 


spying round the 


Bf 


a Rare Chance for the Piocographer 


They Leave the Pons and Begin Spying 
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the ground, and 
at length the 
telescope is shut 
with a snap, and 
Macpherson ex- 
plains that the 
first beast they 
saw is the one to 
be after — ten 
points anda nice- 
shaped head. 
Then, having as- 
certained the way 
of the wind, he 
finds it will neces- 
sitate a long de- 
and pro- 
bably a long 
crawl over rough 
peat crags and 
through bogs, w hich they accordingly have tu do—poor Smith wriggling and panting after him as 
best he can, But suddenly down goes the stalker’s head, and a whisper, “ There he is, feeding up 


tour, 


After a Long Crawl—The Shot 


towards us,” puts new life in 
like hours, 
chance, and a fine stag. Bang goes the rifle ; 


our sportsman, and at length, after an exciting wait, which seemed 
the rifle is slipped into his hands, and he is told to take a steady aim. It is a rare 
for one brief moment, while the smoke hangs, 
Smith is too excited to even ask the But it clears away, and he sees the 
noble stag roll over, after running fifty yards, shot through the heart. Our next illustration 
shows our fortunate sportsman admiring the trophy of the day's sport, whilst the stalker in his 
usual cool and unexcited voice pronounces it to be a 
generally guess them somewhat heavier than in reality. 
who is some way off, near the spying-stone. 


stalker if it is a hit. 


fine beast, and over seventeen stone—they 
Then comes the business to hail 


the man with the ponies, After much waving 


Loading the Pony—A Heavy Weight 


of handkerchiefs the answering signal is returned by the gillie, and, as it 
is far on in the afternoon, they decide to wait and help lade the 
as it requires two men to strap it on the pony. At length the 
and, being well accustomed to carrying deer, it 
while it is lifted on to its back. They then start 
so Smith is once more 


peny, 
ponies come up, 
stands quite quietly 
homewards, twelve miles in front of them, 
tempted to mount Craig End, as he is feeling decidedly tired. 
About half way down they have to ford the River 
Mark, which is somewhat deep after the late 
rain, and it is getting dusk for the 
stepping-stones, $0 Smith, 
~vyho has been 


at Shiff Pull Up the Hilt 


The Result of the Shot ; 
& He's a Fine Beast ; Ov enteen Stone” 


the steep path by the Falls, and letting the stalker have a ride, becomes 
behind him to ford the river, 


walking a bit down 
braver, and proposes to get Up 
as they are in the middle of the stream the pony thinks 
and this happening so suddenly, overbalances the foremost rider, 
into the river, promptly followed by poor Smith, 


delighted, rushes off home, determined to try that trick another day, when too heavily laden. 


letting the deer-pony follow, but just 
“Now fora lark.” Up go his hind quartersy 
and two move kicks ‘end him head first 
who is hanging on to him, whilst the pony 
Meanwhile Macpherson and Smith cross the remainder of the river on foot drenched to the skin, 
and not in the best of tempers ; but they are not far from Macpherson’s cottage up the Glen, where 
Smith is hospitably received by the stalker’s sister, 
keep the cold out, and having drunk each other's healths, and wished good luck to the next day's 
deer-stalking, Smith sets off on foot for the six miles home, 
little appetite after the tumbler of rich cream. 

On nearing the house he observes with horror the ladies with their cameras just going to pho- 
tograph a deer-pony, which had just brought in one shot the day before by another guest, and knowing 
he would be sure to be caught for a photograph, and asked to stand “ Just one minute,” probably 
state, he takes a short cut across, and makes his way to the back door, decidedly 


and given a tumbler of whisky and cream to 


feeling much refreshed, but with 


twenty, in his soaking 

pleased with his day’s sport. Meanwhile Macpherson and his stag on the pony are made to form a 
group with the one on “Wall-eyes,” 2 most successful photograph is 
taken, and is the close of this series of “A Day's Deer-Stalking in the 


Highlands.” FAIL 


Homeward Bound—* Sit Tight, Man!” 


Crossing the River, 
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easy enough. Miss Leigh is a fine and altogether sympathetic 
character, and her gradual transformation from isolation, and what 
threatens to be masculine hardness, into romance and womanliness is 
well managed. The principal portion of the story, however, con- 
sists of light sketches of clerical life in the country, amusing enough, 
but not speaking well for Mr. Pinkerton’s experiences of that par- 
ticular phase of English society. 

“ Glorinda,” by Anna Bowman Dodd (1 yol. : Ward and Downey), 
is a harmless, rather pleasant story about life in Kentucky of what 
may be called the Wide-Wide-Worldly School. There is certainly 
not much in it—only the usual story of the young woman who finds 
refuge in true love from disappointed fancy. But then the girl is 
quite charming enough to have a good old story rewritten for her 
sake—a story which may be safely commended to: readers who 
prefer grace of manner to excitement, and who, in general, like to 
take their entertainment mildly. It is very short,and quickly read ; 
and these also are to be counted among its merits. There is really 
no fault to find with the little sketch, beyond deficiency of colour. 

What Mr. F. Pigot calls “ The Strangest Joumey f My Life” 
(1 vol.: Ward and Downey) most people would have called the 
least strange of theirs. It is true that his travels; ended in a 
marriage ; but then that is not strange, and they contained nothing 
stranger. There is altogether a good deal of sameness about the 
various stories following that which gives its title to the collection. 
His hero is nearly always autobiographical, always has a mild taste 
for Continental travel, and always—except in the one or{two instances 
when already married—meets his fate in a moment, We cannot 
think that Mr. Pigot is likely to inaugurate the cult of the conte in 
England. He lacks the essential quality of construction. He will pre- 
face an incident, baldly told in a page anda half, with énough pages 
of introduction and local colour fora guide-book or a three-volume 
novel; altogether his tales remind one remarkably) of effusions 
written in exercise-books in an unformed hand at an early age of 
boyhood or girlhood—sometimes one, and sometimes the other. 
But his titles are capital; and no doubt to find a good title fora 
story is a much cleverer thing than writing one. 


—>————_- 
FIELDING’S PLAYS 


FIELDING’S fame as novelist has necessarily overshadowed, and, 
indeed, almost eclipsed, the reputation which, in the early part of 
his career, he gained as a dramatist, asa writer of light comedy and 
farce. All novel readers are well acquainted with the adventures of 
Tom Jones, the humours of Parson Adams and Mrs. Slipslop, the 
woes of Amelia and the villainies of Blifil, while few but professed 
students of dramatic literature have any acquaintance with the 
twenty-five or six comedies and farces with which Fielding supplied 
the stage between 1728 and 1743. They were written hurriedly 
and carelessly, and were but little valued by their author. Many 
succeeded, but some failed utterly, which is hardly surprising when 
we remember that most of them were thrown off in hot haste to 
enable fast-living Harry Fielding to resist the financial pressure of 
the moment. ; in 

The first acted play by the author of ‘Tom Jones!” was a five- 
act comedy, called Love in Several Masques, which was |produced at 
Drury Lane in 1728. It was written in the same style; and manner 
as the comedies of Congreve and Wycherley. That it was successful 
in pleasing the town was largely owing to the capital acting of Mrs. 
Oldfield in the character of Lady Matchless. Fielding’s next 
appearance as a dramatist was in 1730, in which year no fewer than 


four plays from his pen were produced, viz:—7he Temple Beau in” 


January, at the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, where Garrick made 
his first appearance, The Author's Farce in March, at thd Haymarket, 
followed by Zhe Coffee House Politician, and, lastly, the|burlesque of 
Jom Thumb at the little theatre in the Haymarket. 
Farce, in deference to the taste of the time, contained a “ puppet- 
show,” or a pretended rehearsal of another piece,| called Zhe 
Pleasures of the Town, in which one or two notorious gharacters, as 
well as the prevailing rage for pantomime and Italian singers, were 
made the objects of satirical attack. | 

The farce itself contains amusing pictures of the lifejof the hack 
author of the period, his subservience to his employer, the publisher, 
at whose table he regales himself upon “ good milk porridge, very 
often twice a day,” and his inability to pay his landlady, who 
complains that “her floor is all spoiled with ink—her windows with 
verses, and her door has been almost beat down with duns.” These 
passages not improbably record some of the playwright’s own 
experiences. Thirty years later, Oliver Goldsmith was struggling 
through the difficulties and degrading annoyances soi humorously 
pourtrayed by ago ; grinding out magazine hak work for 
Grifiiths, starving in Green Arbour Court, and, diemnzk the good 
offices of Dr. Johnson, selling the immortal “ Vicar of} Wakefield ” 
to meet the clamorous demands of his much-tried landlady. 

In 1731 Fielding wrote Zhe Grub Street Opera, the twofarces Zhe 
Letter Writers, which has never been played since its first short run, 
and Zhe Lottery, and also added an act to Zom Thumb, which was 
brought out again at the little theatre in the Haymarkét, under the 
title of Zhe Tragedy of Tragedies; or, The Life and Death of Tom 
Thumb the Great. The Lottery was played at Drury Lane with no 
small success. Its topical allusions and scenes were much appre- 
ciated, especially as the time approached for drawing the State 
lotteries, when one scene in the farce, in which were shown the 
wheels and other apparatus by means of which the dmwings were 
conducted in the Guildhall, drew loud applause fromthe “ gods.” 
The Tragedy of Tragedies, says Baker, in the “ Biographia 
Dramatica,” is ‘‘perhaps one of the best burlesquas that ever 
appeared in this or any other language,” and later'critics have 
endorsed this judgment. It abounds in ridiculous allusions to and 
parodies of the tragedians and the learned commentators of the 
preceding fifty years. In the first edition of the piece occurred the 
incident, afterwards removed, of Tom Thumb killing the ghost, 
which Swift declared had made him laugh for the second and last 
time in his life. Some fifty years after its first production, G. F. 
Cooke, the tragedian, on one occasion played Gluindalca, the 
Queen of the Giants, in it for his benefit. A little girl/then known 
as Julia Betterton, but who afterwards became the famous Mrs. 
Glover, played the hero, and with such spirit did the ee act that 
Cooke, delighted with her performance, took her up in his arms, 
and held her realistically forth on the palm of his hand to receive 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience. . 

In 1732 Fielding, in his A/ock Doctor, added yet another to the 
many imitations already in existence of Moliére’s Afédecit malgré Lut. 
Three other plays were also produced in this year, Zhe Modern 
Husltand, never since revived, The Covent Garden |\Tragedy, a 
burlesque of Philips’s Distrest Mother, and The Debaushees ; or the 
‘Sesuit Caught, which originated in a scandal then fresh and much 
discussed. Zhe Afock Doctor, which Hazlitt grudgingly called a 
“tolerable” translation from Moliére, met with Es bracuventne 


a reception that, in the preface to the published edition, the author - 


wrote :—‘One pleasure I enjoy from the success of this piece is a 
prospect of transplanting successfully some others of Moliére’s of 
great value.” This idea was carried out in the version of Z’Avare 
produced the following year; which Arthur Murphy said had the 
value of a copy from a great painter by an eminent hand, and which 
Voltaire still more flatteringly praised, as in some resjects an im- 
provement upon the original. It had a great success, and has been 
occasionally revived in our own day ; Lovegold, the miser, was one 
of Phelps’s favourite characters. 


he Author's. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Goldsmith, writing in Zhe Bee in 1789, contrasts the management 
of the “business” on the English stage unfavourably with that 
invented by the French comedians. The representative of The 
Miser in the Parisian Theatre, he says, exhibited to the audience 
the presence of the demon of Avarice in many little details ; he 
would in the midst of a towering rage stoop down to pick up a stray 
pin, and when two candles were lighted for his wedding he 
promptly turned one of them down into the socket, and when it was 
relighted conveyed it privately into his own pocket. But on the 
English stage, says Goldsmith, “we too often see our fine gentle- 
men do nothing, through a whole part, but strut and open their 
snuff-box,” and strike attitudes. 

One of the best and most conscientious of the actors of a past 
generation, William Farren—* Old Farren,” as he was long called— 
is said to have made his first appearance on the stage in he Miser 
at Plymouth, about 1805. 

Fielding’s next plays were Zhe Intriguing Chambermaid, and a 
revised version of he Author's Farce at Drury Lane, and Don 
Quixote in England at the Haymarket ; all produced in 1734. The 
first of these three, in great part literally translated from a play 
by Regnard, first acted in 1700, was prepared especially for the 
famous Kitty Clive, who played the leading ré/e, and who was so 
long a favourite with the playgoing public. Goldsmith declared 
that she had more true humour than any other actor or actress upon 
the English or any other stage he had seen. Don Quixote is a very 
scrappy play, but it has some amusing election scenes. 

In 1735 Fielding produced two more plays, a farce, An Old Man 
Taught Wisdom, wherein Mrs. Clive, in the chief character, ran 
away with the footman; and a comedy of the orthodox length, Zhe 
Universal Gallant. The latter was a failure, running only three 
nights, and Fielding, not unlike some unlucky playwrights of the 
present day, complained in his Advertisement to the printed play 
of the “cruel usage” it had met with, and attributed its failure to 
the young bloods of the town who “ made a jest of damning plays.” 
Our dramatist in the following year took the little Haymarket 
Theatre, and there produced his Pasguin : A Dramatic Satire on the 
Times. This was the most successful of his plays; it ran_ more 
than forty nights, a long run in those days, and replenished Field- 
ing’s usually depleted purse, It contains many humorous allusions 
to the poverty of dramatic authors, and to the difficulties of stage- 
management with a weak company, and a lack of ‘ proper- 
ties.” Pots of porter are drunk instead of wine, and for the first 
night of the burlesque rehearsed in the second part of the play an 
extra two-pennyworth of lightning is ordered. The piece abounded 
with personalities, and among others attacked was Cibber, the poet- 
laureate. The part of Lord Place, in whose mouth the satirical 
remarks are placed, was taken, with somewhat doubtful taste, by his 
daughter, Mrs. Charke. ve 

Pasguin must have been a profitable venture, for Mrs. Charke 
says in her “ Memoirs” that she received a salary of four guineas 
a-week, and made an additional sixty guineas at her benefit. 

A continuation, called Zhe Historical Register for the Year 1736, 
was produced in 1737. It was not a success, and, with the exception 
of an amusing auction scene, contains but poor writing. The 
original of the “ Mr. Auctioneer Hen” of the play was a Mr. Cock, 
whose sale-rooms in Covent Garden Piazza were well known. This 
play, and its predecessor Pasguin, gave so much offence by the 
bitterness of their personalities, and the satirical, vigour of their 
dialogue, especially the political touches, that Parliament shortly 
afterwards passed an “Act against Strolling Players,” which, 
among other things, forbade under penalties the representation for 
money of plays out of the City and Liberties of Westminster. One 
result of this Act was the issue by Hogarth of his famous print, 
representing “Strolling Actresses Dressing in a Barn.” 

Three more trifling sketches were produced.in the early part of 
1737, Tumble-Down Dick, which was written in ridicule of a Drury 
Lane pantomimé called The Fallof Phaéton, Eurydice (a perfect 


failure), and Eurydice Hissed. These pieces conclude the list of 
Fielding’s plays, excepting Ze Wedding Day (acted for six nights « 


only in 1743), and Zhe Good Natured Man (a farce, bearing the 
same title as Goldsmith’s well-known play), published after his 
death, both having been written many years before. 

Nearly all these comedies and farces were what would now be 
known as “pot-boilers.” Fielding lived freely and carelessly ; he 
was always in difficulties, and scribbled his plays under the pressure 
of duns, and the fear of the bailiffs. But in 1741 he was at work 
upon the first of the three works that have placed the name of Henry 
Fielding at the head of the long and honourable list of British 
novelists. In February of the following year was published “ The 
History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, and of his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams.” G.L.A 


——_—»———_ 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


Mx. GrorGE BARLOw is the author of “ The Pageant of Life ; 
an Epic Poem in Five Books ” (Swan Sonnenschein). He tells us 
that the poetry of the life of Jesus Christ has never been understood, 
and here we have his version of it. His Christ is ‘the Christ of 
Shelley and Victor Hugo,” and the one, in his view, whom coming 
centuries will recognise as the true one. Mr. Barlow is didactic 
and very positive. In Book I. Satan and Christ are introduced 
upon the scene, in Books II., III., and IV. the whole world of 
nature and humanity are dealt with, and in the fifth and last we 
have an argumentative dialogue between Satan and Christ. Some 
of the poems are written with much spirit, and for those who care 
for poetical disquisitions on well-worn religious and philosophical 
themes “ The Pageant of Life ” should be of interest. 

We cannot speak very warmly of Mr. Arthur A. Bayldon’s “ The 
Sphinx, and Other Poems” (Tutin, Hull). He apostrophises 
Byron thus :— 

Byron ! thy soul by fits was wild and sad, 
And he says to the “ Spirit of Nature : ”— 
Thou who dost wander 

In the still woods at midnight’s awful hour 

Clad in thy flowing robes of starry darkness. 
There is a great deal of this sort of thing in this little volume, 
where the thoughts are fewer than one would imagine that they 
should be from the sound and sententiousness of the verse. 

Mr. Francis Dawe gives usa volume of religious musings, entitled 
“The Silver Cord” (Elliot Stock). He is somewhat lachrymose, 
however, and it is not quite possible to sympathise with him always. 
One is more likely to laugh than to cry over the following verse :— 

I gaze at my faded rosebud, 
And gather its fallen leaves, 
And the hot tears slowly blind me 
i As my spirit o’er them grieves. 

There is not a little music and happily-turned thought in the 
volume of poems and verses entitled “ The Judgment of the City” 
(Swan Sonnenschein). Still it is not easy to fathom the drift of 
the statement about the Devil contained in these two lines :— 

He has heaped the people in cities and towns ; 
Next he will shovel the heaps away. 

We have before us the first part of “ Mary of Nazareth” (Burns 
and Oates), a “Legendary Poem, in Three Parts,” by Sir John 
Croker Barrow, Bart. It is informed by devout Roman Catholic 
feeling, and although there are no very brilliant passages in the 
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poem, it is correct in versification, and the style and language are 
more or less in harmony with the theme. Te 
Mr. John Litart’s “ A Pack of Cards” (Swan Sonnenschein) is 

most correctly described by its second title, “ A Pack of Nonsense.” 
It is almost impossible to appreciate the humour of the poem, if 
that can be so called where measure is entirely absent. The first 
three lines may be taken as typical of all the rest :-— 

At Christmas time in the nineteenth century 

A party were together making merry, 

And the company was distinguished, very. 


Messrs, WEEKES AND Co.——* Drusilla,” a sacred cantata for 
mixed voices, written and composed by James C. Beazley, contains 
some excellent music, and is well worthy the attention of small 
choirs, There are no special difficulties to overtax the amateur 
quartette and chorus. The story is well told and interesting, 
culminating in the martyrdom of Drusilla, a Jewish maiden, who, 
having been converted to Christianity, and refusing to worship 
Jupiter, is sentenced to be thrown to wild beasts, on a feast-day 
held in honour of Jupiter. The announcement by a choir of angels 
that the martyr is safely translated to Heaven takes from the horror 
of her tragical end.—An anthem which will find favour with choirs 
and congregations is “All the Whole Heavens are the Lord’s,” 
words from Psalm CXV., music by J. W. Jackson, Mus. Bac.—A 
group of pleasing songs for the drawing-room offers a variety to 
suit all tastes. Foremost in the list is a most charming song, 
“ Sleep in Peace,” words by “ Mona,” music by Ciro Pinsuti. It is 
published in B flat and in D.—Of the same refined type is ‘One Last 
Fond Word,” written and composed by Jetty Vogel and Alfred J. 
Caldicot—Two songs, music by Freeman Whatmoor, are “ The 


Holly,” a poem by Eliza Cook, and “ Eidéla,” the graceful poetry 
‘by A. Turner.—* Little One” is a tender poem by R. S. Hichens, 


music by Ernest Caldicott, well suited for the home circle.—Pre- 
cisely the same may be said of “A Child’s Wish,” written and 
composed by A. J. Cripps, M.A. and W. W. Cheriton. — A 
Deeper Spell” is a romantic love song for a tenor, words by 
Claxson Bellamy, music by Morse Boycott.—‘ A Concert Overture 
for the Organ,” by Alfred Hollins, and “Solemn March in C, 
Minor for the Organ” by N. W. Howard McLean, will prove 
acceptable to organists in general.—No. 31 of “ Favourite Melodies 
for Violin and Piano,” arranged by Frederic Weekes, is ‘‘ Serenata,” 
by Braca.—A morceau for violin and pianoforte is ‘‘ Romance in 
D,” by Joseph Roeckel—Three very good after-dinner pieces for 
the pianofore are, “ Berceuse,” by Eugene Wagner ; “ Kab-Moan” 
(To Molly), a song by Glinka, neatly transcribed by E. Silas; and 
“ Toccata.® —Nos. I., IL, and IIf. of “Dickens Series,” by 
Clementine Ward, are “The Dolly Varden Gavotte,” “ The Little 
Dorrit Serenade,” and “The Barnaby Rudge Tarentelle ;” they are 
all three easy and tuneful.—‘Le.Courage Valse,” by Cecil 
Neilson, is sure to be first favourite of the season. Tne realistic 
frontispiece of a gallant fireman rescuing. a little child will attract 
youthful players, and lead them to endeavour to master the music. 
Doris Waltz,” by Millward Hughes, is melodious and danceable ; 
it has a very pretty frontispiece of a sweet face,—‘“ Vive La 
Jeunesse Podka,” by Edward Cutler, is spirited, as its title would 
imply.—There is plenty of dash and go in “ Her Majesty’s Mail 
Galop,” by A. H: Caldicot; it is a meet companion for “The 
Sleigh Race Galop ” by the above-named composer. 

ALFRED-HAys,——From the popular Opera of Nadgy, words 
-Alfred-Murray, music by F. Chassaigne, we have the comic duet 
bheis the hit of this piece,“ Tzim! Tzim! Tzig-a-Zig-Zigs!” 
“We are the Deities Dramatic,” a taking song; “ Let Me Woo 
Thee,” a tenor song which has already made its mark ; “Lightly, 
Lightly,” the very pleasing boat song and chorus; “ Put It To The 
Vote,” which, when sung by Mr. Arthur Roberts, brings down the 
house; and “The Madgy Lancers,” arranged by Charles Coote upon 
airs from this opera. 


ee 


SUNDRIES.—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch’s “ Australian Hand- 
book for 1889” will commend itself to all those having dealing 
with the Australian Colonies on account of the generality of the 
information contained in it. The special features of this, the 
twentieth edition, are an interesting article on Australian commerce 
by Mr..S. Bonwick, entitled, “ The Early Struggles of Trade in 
Australia,” and-the “Colonial Buyer's Guide and Directory of the 
Australian Importers.” This latter will prove exceptionally useful 
to those doing an Australian business, as it contains the names and 
addresses of all the best and most reliable firms in Australia.— 
We have received from Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., 12, Red Lion 
Court, E.C., the forty-fourth annual issue of their ‘“ Newspaper 
Press Directory.” The new edition contains, besides a complete 
alphabetical index of all the newspapers, magazines, and reviews 
published in the United Kingdom, a Commentary on the recent 
Act to amend the law of libel, by Mr. W. F. Finlason, and a great 
amount of information and official statistics on Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, &c., which should prove of service to British 
exporters. It is interesting to note that, whereas there are now 
2,176 newspapers published in the United Kingdom, of which 463 
are issued in London, in the year 1846, when this ‘‘ Directory ” was 
first published, there were only 551 journals issued in the United 
Kingdom.—“ The Government Year Book” (T. Fisher Unwin) 
makes its second appearance this year “entirely reprinted and 
revised.” The only notable alterations in the new edition are the 
inclusion of the summaries of constitutional and international 
developments during 1888 at the end of the volume, and the adop- 
tion of a smaller type, which enables the contents to be increased 
without adding to the bulk of the book.—Debrett’s House of 
Commons and the Judicial Bench” (Dean and Son, 1604, Fleet 
Street) is well known for its utility as a reference book on matters 
connected with the Parliamentary Constitution. The twenty-third 
annual edition, which is now before us, containing particulars of 
the Parliamentary alterations during the last twelve months, fully 
maintains the reputation it has earned as a most useful handbook 
to the House of Commons.—Another book based on somewhat 
similar lines to the above is “ Dod’s Parliamentary Companion ” 
(G. Bell and Sons), which appears this year as the sixty-third issue, 
corrected and revised to date. Very few alterations have 
taken place in Parliament during the past year, but what 
have occurred, including the election of Mr. John Wilson to 
the Govan division of Lanarkshire, are duly chronicled in the 
new edition Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston’s attractive Natural 
History plates will doubtless prove a useful aid in schools in 
assisting children to acquire some knowledge of Natural History. 
The plates are carefully prepared in colours, varnished, and mounted 
on rollers suitable for hanging on the wall; and at the foot of each 
are given the names of the animals referred to thereon in English, 
French, German, and Italian; the class and orders to which they 
belong ; together with a brief description. Two of the best of the series 
are the Vampire Bat and Flying Fox; and Butterflies and Moths. 
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_ «The Palm belongs to the Pianos of the house of Brinsmead »__NICOLAS RUBINSTELN. 
The BRINSMEAD PIANOS may be PURCHASED of the PRINCIPAL MUSIC SELLERS throughout the World. 


RAPHIC. 


THE G 


260 . 
BY cs ROYAL 
SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


PEARMAN'S SERGE. mea eS 
BEST IN THE WORLD —Pure | 

DYE, ROYAL NAVY BLUE, WOADED 
BLACK. Also in all other colouts and FANCY 
WEAVINGS. Low quotations. No draper or tailor 
sell SPEARMAN’S renowned. Serges ; they can only 
be obtained direct from SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN 
PLYMOUTH. No material manufactured is so use 
ful for Ladies’ Autumn aad Winter Wear or Gentle- 
men’s Suits. Send for patterns and select at home for 
yourselves. Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Goods packed for export at lowest 


freights. 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH 


. Is the most perfect PREPARATION for SOFTEN- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN EVER 


SOFT, 

[e) >, and preserved from the 
jll effects of FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD 
WATER 


No Lady who values her complexion should ever 
be without it at this seasou of the year, If used after 
Dancing or visiting heated apartments it will be found 
DELIGHTFUL LY COOLING and REFRESH- 
ING. For the Nursery it is invaluable, as it is 
periectly harmless. Bottles—ts., 2s. 6d., 0 all Che- 
mists and Perfumers. Sole Makers— 


M.BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, 
CHELTENHAM, 


-JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


Genuine ' only is 


CAUTION.—The 
signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


- Att Perrumers & Cuemists. 6d., 1s,, & 25. 6d. Pors. 


: iN CU E 
AND INFANTS’ 
MEDICATED TOILET POWDER 
Absolute cure for Eczema, 
Erysipelas, Scurf, Sores, 
Scrofula, Rubs, Burns, 
Redness, and all Diseases 
ofthe Skin, Price 25. 6d,,at 
all Chemists, or post, free 
32 stamps.—Z. P. ZELO, 
14, High St.,Cowes, DW. 


Bi 


CURE FOR ALL. 


& 


OLLOWAYS OINTMENT 


Is a CERTAIN REMEDY. 
3 ; For the CURE of 
BADLEGS. OLD WOUNDS, SORES &ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS. COUGHS, COLDS, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS., 
And all Skin Diseases. it has no equal. 


T AS nean 


STORER. 


‘or twenty-two years 
acknowledged to be superior 
to all other Hair Restorers. 
- Most eftectual, harmless, 
and permanent. 


NUDA VERITAS 


Restores Grey or Faded 
air to its original colour. 


% NUDA VERITAS 
% causes growth on bald spots. 


NUDA VERITAS 
is sold in cases at ros. 6d. by 
ea all Perfumers, Chemists, 
&c., from whom circulars may be had. 
. Agents~R, HOVENDEN and_ SONS, 
31 and 32, Berwers S7ReET, W., and. 
gi—g3, City Roap, Lonnon, E.C. | 


NUDA VERI 


cS 


Mr, Henry 
IRVING writes ; 
_ ind you! 

razors excellent.” 
In Case complete 
Black Handle, 


AR 


REAL GERMAN, . HOLLOW CROUND Ivory ane 


[From all Dealers, 


RAZO 


A Certain HARNESS’ Cure. 
| ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


| SCIATICA . 


R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, 
R. J. Wa fe +s 13, Market Street, Harwich. 
writes: — “ Harness Electvopathtc Belt has com: 
blelely cured wit of i ing it Jor a 
paon got better, from § 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current 

ros . of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
q Testimonias’ Pamphiet & Advice tree on 
App lention to Bin. C. WB. Farmess, Consiit- 
tng Electrician, the Medical Buttery Co, Lids 

Only Address, 


152, OXFORD ST..cize.", | 


cif possible, or write atonce J 


Siahca. After wears 
and am now quite 


have added to their celebrated 


UMBRELLAS. _ 


@ PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAM 


TRADE MARKS 


‘SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 


frames decided improvements 
(protected by Letters - Patent) 
which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 
for all their frames, and are 
thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a-merely nominal 
price over inferior makes, 


WHOOPING | 
— COUGH 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED and 
QUICKLY CURED. 


simply breatbing the Vapour of 


Children. by \ : 
Cresolene, obtain in a few seconds extraordinary relief 
in Whooping Cough, and the dirorder is rapidly putan 
end to, generally in a few days, It isa perfeetly safe 
remedy. and will not harm, the youngest, child, 
CRESOLENE is most valuable in Asthma, Catarrh, 
Scarlet Fever. Diphtheria, Hay Fever, &c. 

CRESOLENE is claimed to be the most powerful 
aaltiseplla and disinfectant known. 

VAPOURISER. with LAMP COMPLETE. and 
20z, BOTTLE of CRESOLENE, 7s. 6¢., Post FREE 
in the United Kingdom ; or can be obtained through 
any Chemist. The Cresolene can be had separately 
in bottles, at 1s. 4d. and 2s. 6d. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE: 
ALLEN and HAN BURYS, 


Plough Court, ‘LONDON, E.C. 


Ask your Chemist for a Descriptive Circular. . 


‘ [AYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only - 
thoroughly harmless Skin Powder. Prepared 
by an experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed 
by the most eminent Skin Doctors._ Post free. Sent 
for 14 or 36 penny stamps. MOST INVALUABLE, 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street. London, W. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


- Sunday Times says:~‘Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOES NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 Ibs.), 
post free 3 stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


THe Best REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NORTON S; 


TRADE 


CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
CROYDON, 1885. 
. © Having been a sufferer from Indi- 
gestion for many years, 1 am happy to 
say that I have at last not only been 
relieved but perfectly cured by using 
Norton's Pills, and confidently recom- 
mend them to all suffering from the 
same. “ 


“WILKINSON. © 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines, 
oup EverywuHere, price xs. 4d., 2s.god., & 115. 


HAL. MARKED © SILVER 
BRIAR PIPE, beautifully en- 
prayed or plain, in Lente res 

Ke. v TCE Ss. . 
Oe A ABRAMAMS. 29, Ede- 


Drawing ¢ siz 


, ‘ tn 
bacconists’ Fancy Goods, Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


OWLE'S 228 


4/6, & 11/- 


CHLORODYNE 


RENOWNED FOR 
-.. Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis 
Consumption, Spasms, and Diarrhea | 


- 


BrSPECIAL ROYAL 
IMPERIAL WARRANT. 


ECERTON BURNETT'S 
~ ROVAL SERGES 


and other 


FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 


Patterns Post Free. 

For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentle- 
men’s Dress. Unsurpassed for Beauty, 
Novelty, and Sterling Value. - The 
Immense Variety of Patterns comprises 
Specialities to suit all Climates, and all 


Fashions. 
For LADIES, 
104d. to 3g. 6d. per Yard. 
For GENTLEMEN'S andBOYS’ 
* '-. WEAR,’ & 
54-inch, from 2s, 11d. per Yard. 
Ditto for 
INDIAN and SUMMER WEAR 
- 4s, 6d. to 7s, 6d. per Yard, | 
ANY LENGTH SOLD. 
Carriage Paid on Orders of £1 in 
value, toany Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom. 
GOODS PACKED FOR 
EXPORTATION. 
Address— 


FGERTON — BURNETT, 


’ Woollen Warehouse, 


WELLINGTON, SOMERSET, . ENGLAND. 
No Agents. 


RED NOSES_ 
RED FACES 


“RED HANDS 


Cured no matter to what caus? due, by the DR. 
STREETER METHOD. | Always effective and 
radical ; is not.a paint or powder. Guaranteed to beab- 
sqlntely eral en free from any pape wen i self 
addressed envelope for explanation to a 
MEDICINE CO, 2344, Lower Road, Deptford. 


Specialities in FINE PERFUMERY 
and TOILET SOAPS. 


29, Boul. des Ituliens. 
SOLE INVENTOR OF 


ROYAL THRIDACE SOAP 
ad VELOUTINE SOAP 


Highly recommended by the medical faculty 
_| for promoting a healthy condition of the skin 
and beautifying the complexion. 

Our fatest Perfumes for the Handkerchief 


KI-LOE DU JAPON 
MELILA 


‘| Of all High-Class Perfumers and Chemists. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE GARRETT & Co, London W. 


ED. PINAUD! 


FD Pinaud: Celebrated Perfumes 


VioletofParma|Thecdorag 


fxora Broomi | ¢ida 


’s QUININE WATER } 


_ The world renowned 
hair tonic; prevents the hair 
from falling off. 


PETER ay 
; ROBINSON, 


Pe RT. AND FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


ON RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 
. TELEGRAM, * 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded 1o any part of 
{England on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an excellent fitting Dressinaker (if desired) 
without any extra charge whatever. Address— 
PETER ROBINSON, MOURNING WARE- 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


NEXPENSIVE OURNING, 
as wellas the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 


PETER ROBINSON - 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 


RENCH and ({NGLISH 


DRESSMAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES. 

OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 

‘ Forwarded promptly. 


PETER ROBINSON'S 


OURT AND ENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. - 


256, : REGENT GTREET. 


Za 


a & : 
HE PROVIDENCE MILLS 
SPINNING CO, BRADFORD, YORKS, 
guarantee the full weight of 16 oz, to the pound. 
Their Wools and Silks are not weighted with heavy 
dyes or chemicals, but are all of the best quality and 
pure fast dye. Samples Free. Carriage paid on 
orders of 105. and upwards. Mention “ Graphic.’ 


VERY _L. 
EL Tr 


py Is 
IGHTED 
OBI 


E 
D 


FABRICS. 


as testified, by the 
number of repeat 
orders they induce, 
and which are sent 
all over the world 
They are the hest, 
cheapest, and latest 
fashion. Patterns post 

INSON 


on | eee free. — ROB 
& CLEAVER, BELFAST, to the Queen and the 
Empress Frederick of Germany. 


Please name 
Graphic. 
ROBINSO 
AND 


{y& CLEAVER" 
\fe MORNING Wig 
IY AFTERNOON, 


N 
CLEAVER'S 


ROYAL IRISH 
DAMASK 
* sampus, FABLE 


sae EEE. LINEN, 


ISH NAPKINS, 2s. 11d. per doz. 
Samples, post free, 
INNER NAPKINS, 5s. 6d. per 


dozen. Samples. post free. 
ABLE CLOTHS, 2 yards square, 
as. rtd. ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d. each. 
OYAL IRISH LINEN SHEET- 
ING. Fully Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1s, 11d. per 
yard ; 24 yards wide, 2s. 44d. per yard (the most durable 
article made). Samples. post free. 
URPLICE LINEN, 7d. per yard. 
Linen Dusters. 2s 3d.. Glass Cloths, 4s.6d.perdoz, 
INE LINENS and Linen Diaper, 
Sid. per yard. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases 
from rsagd. each, Samples. post free. A 
ROLLER TOWELLING, 18 inches 


wide, 34d. per yard. Samples, post free. 


KITCHEN TABLE -: CLOTHS, 

ir4d. each Samples, post free. 

TRONG HUCKABACK 
TOWELS. 4s. ad. per doz. Samples, post free 
ONOGRAMS, Crests, Coats of 


Arms. Initials, &c., woven and embroidered 


AMPLES and [Please name any Article 


specially required.] 


[LLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 
post FREE 
O any part of the World, by - 
OBINSON and CLEAVER, 


Holding Special Appointments.to the Queen, 
and the Empress Frederick of Germany, 


ELFAS ; 
Please name] B dl bod [ Graphic. 
Telegraphic Address—LINEN,” Belfast. 


No brushes required. Applied 
with sponge attached to the 


256 te 262, REGENT STREET, | 


~ MARCH 9, 188 


, Gon t buy Pipes be: 
trated ae ae free as Add: : EN nh a 
Cothain Hill, Bristol. ‘ sea ae tee ae 


HENRY RODRIGUES’ 
EDDING 
oe BIRTHDay 


PR : 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDon, - 


SETS FOR THE WRITIN 
Tn raelPRARY, AND BoUBOHELE 
i} Tass, 5 5 “7a 
DRESSIN Silver, from ars. to ect Oxidized 

ING CASES Eee. 
EWEL CASES Pregl 
STATIONE 


a 


BOXES 
CASE 
res 


BOXE GAME 
LIQUEUR CASES 
, Usefut and Elegant Presents in §} 

,And a large and chore assortment, En oF 
Viennese, and Parisian NOVELTIES, trom 38 mae 
tO £5, 


RAVELLING DRESS} 
5 ; NG 
Seti ved Verocco. Wide Opening, with ifah. 
£5 88. £10 108. £15, £29, £30, to £50, 


ORTRAIT ALBUMS at 
RODRIGUES’, best make, ros. 67. to 
rea aa en 
all'sizes, to hold from 2 to 24 Bente SCREENS, 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMs, 


Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Addiess z 
| graved as Gems, from original and 4 * Diss, tae 
, NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES, besa tS 
niinated by hand in Goid, Silver, Bro’ nd Colours 
Best RELIEF STAMPING, any c Rae 
All the New and Fashionable Note om 
HERALDIC ENGRAVING and PAINTING. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE eleganily eng:aved 
ana 100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s. 6. 
\ LL PROGRAMMES. MENUS, BOOk. 
\ pane> WEDDING CARDS, and INVHa- 


* 42. PICCADILLY. LONDON 


RISH [LINEN @OLLARS ge: 
raga 
3 if 

pure Linen Collars, 4s. 6', per dozen. Sample Wie 

Shirt, Linen Fittings, 2s 6d., 3s, 6d. 4s. 64, 55, 6d 

6s. 6d, each. Pure Irish Linen Goods ar Manufacturers! 

Prices. Fish Napkins, 2s. 6d. per dozn. Dinner 
Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen. 


IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


2 yds.sq , 28. 9d. each. Nursery Diaper. 444. per yard, 
Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fulry bleached’ yds, wide. 
1s. rid, per_yard. Suiplice Linen, sd. per yard, 
Huckaback Towels. 4s. 6d. per dozen, 

CAMBRIC 
POCKET. 


IRISH ceaee HANDKERCHIEFS 


Ladies’ Size, 25 3d.ner doz,; Gent.’s Size, 3s 6d.ner doz. 
Samples and Price Lists Free to all Parts, 
All Parcels Sent Carriage Paid. 


OLD SHIRTS 


Linen, 2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready t 
. GR. HUTTON and CO., Larne, 


SG WANBILL C oRsETs 


(REGISTERED). 
3rd Type of Figure 
Ww hite. ars. od. 
Black... 23s. éd 
A specially ern 
structed Belt Conet 
for Ladies. inclined 
to embonvoint. 
Corset and Delt 

¥ 


made as good as rew 
with Fin i 


KEY, 
Illustrated by 
Twelve. Types of 
igure, 
Sent Post Free. 
Send size_of waist 
with P.0.0. on 
Sloane Sweet. 


ApDLeY BOuRnE 


LADIES 
WAREHOUSE, 
174, Sloane Steet. 


Belgravia 
(late of Piccadilly) 
DYSPEPTICS. 
WIXT PLATE 

AND LIP, or the 
Common Sense. of Eating ; 
with which is incorporated 
AS VICE te DY SPEPTICS. 

with notes on 


COOKING, WASTIC’ 
OLOGY of DIGES 
PHYSIOLOGY 


RKABLE, CASES 
REMANDIGESTION. 
SLES AT VIRDUCE, LONDON. EC. 


46, HOLBORN V 
PERIOD 


Me THE GUN of the 


‘TRADE Mark 
Honours. Paris, 1878 
Drptoma AND MEDAL, SYDNEY. «fly 
ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE AND Sig 
CaLcuTTA. f 


ADVICE 10 


ce id 


te ith 
Now mace 
Patent Ejector in 
best qualities 


ING a 
TRIGGERS 
AND TUMBLER 


G. combined with Anson and : 
Cocking.and Automatic Safety Bolts. ‘The 
oe the gun cocks it, and bolts sears and wigs 
also. has independent intercepune O° in 
tumblers. making an accidental discha ee 
sible. Price 20 to go guineas. la 
£16. Best work only, "Phe Gun of! h 
wherever shown, has always taken 
Express Rifles, from 12. Guineas. Why but 
dealers when you can buy at half the Peel o 
the maker? Any Gun sent on approval 0 MG ot, it 18 
Pp .. and remittance returned if, on rece 
Target trial allowed. ae ev 
4.coo Guns, Rifles. and Revolvers, embrag riatcaed 
Novelty in the trade. Send six stamps for 17 mes 
Catalogue, or abroad, per regd. post, 15+ : 
from first purchase, a “eg 
fy, 185% - 


G. E. LEWIS. — «. 
Printed for the Promit ape, DY 
Milford Lant? 
' “hed by 
Fae Clemest 


not satisfactory. 


Printed for the Proprietors at 12 
Epwarp JosEpH MANSFIFLD, an 
him at 190, Strand, in the parish © 
Danes, Middlesex.—Marck 9, 1889. 


